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a great gain now to have some of these questions recog- 
nized in their true nature as not necessary to the teach- 
ing of religion. The Baptist Examiner advocates free- 
dom to keep silence as ‘‘a great and precious right,—a 
right which some in this generation do not seem to esti- 
mate at its full value.” The editor says, ‘‘It is abso- 
lutely of no consequence to the lost sinner to know what 
the preacher thinks, or thinks he thinks, about Jonah 
and the fish.” ‘There are many questions raised by 
critics which are not religious questions. It is a good 
thing to have this fact so recognized that a man may 
stand in a Baptist or other evangelical pulpit and preach 
what seems to him essential to salvation, and not to be 
challenged concerning his belief in the story of Jonah and 
the fish or any similar narrative. 


wt 


THE Carnegie Institute has made a grant to Luther 
Burbank, to enable him to carry on his delicate and val- 
uable experiments in improving plants of all kinds and 
creating new varieties. The additions which Mr. Bur- 
bank has made to the food supply of the world, to the ex- 
cellence of its trees and the beauty of its flowers, are gifts 
which will provide blessings for the human race through- 
out all generations. The benefactions of Mr. Carnegie 
will be forgotten ages before Mr. Burbank’s contributions 
to civilization will have lost their value. Here is the 
splendid example of a man who has been working a life- 
time privately, modestly, but with rare sagacity, «un- 
tiring industry, and the idealism of a poet. He has made 
scores of valuable additions to the vegetable life upon 
which civilized men depend, and would express only 
surprise if any one should suggest, as hundreds have, 
that he ought to be more shrewd and careful. He has 
thrown away opportunities to make millions of dollars. 
If he had followed Mr. Carnegie’s example, he might now 
be endowing other departments of research instead of 
being a great man and a great benefactor, but with 
empty pockets, surpassing all his fellows in the material 
gifts he is bestowing upon his fellow-men. 


ad 


From the Standard, a Baptist newspaper, we quote the 
following paragraph: ‘“‘We have had quite enough, it is 
generally thought, of the revival that is worked up by 
certain mechanical contrivances or methods; that de- 
pends mainly on extravagant appeals to the emotions; 
that gathers in a crowd of those who have been carried 
away by an overwhelming flood of feeling and crude ir- 
rational fear, those of excessively nervous organizations, 
given to impulse and imitation, their weak wills wrought 
upon for the time in a sort of hypnotic way, but unable 
to stand when removed from the powerful force which 
is brought to bear upon them. ‘This kind of revival has 
been common in the past, and has doubtless done some 
good along with some evil; but it is not adapted to the 
present day, at least not in the most highly developed, 
better educated sections of the country. There is no 
longer much place, in such communities, for the revival 
that unduly and insolently invades the personality of 
others; that offends good taste, and lays traps with trick- 
ery to embarrass unsuspecting auditors; that affronts 
intelligence in the ways of presenting truth; that strips 
the gospel of its dignity, and degrades God by its processes 
or appeals.’’ Because religious people who are intelligent 
have at last determined not to put up with the work of 
revivalists who are not intelligent, revivals no longer 
play the large part they once did in the religious life of 
the country; but pure religion and undefiled is thereby 
the gainer. Not many years since wise ministers and 
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laymen felt compelled to endure the methods of notable 
revivalists, because they hoped good would come of them 
in ways that they could not understand. 


Methods of Reform. 


There are professional reformers, occasional reformers, 
and the common people,—a vast majority who would 
like to take some part in the process of making the 
world better, but do not know where to begin or exactly 
what to do. Now it follows, as a matter of course, that, 
if there are evils burrowing underneath the surface of 
society, whether in business or politics, the evils must 
be known and accurately described before they can be 
cured. When in business of any kind wrong-doing is 
discovered in places where we had every right to expect 
integrity, straight dealing, and regard for the rights of 
the community, the evils may be traced to two sources,— 
to a wrong motive or to a wrong method. 

When the work of investigation begins, the first thing is 
to discover what is wrong, the second to discover whether 
the actors intended to do right or not, and the third, 
if they aimed to do right, what wrong method switched 
them off from the straight track of rectitude. The more 
calm, quiet, and judicial the investigation, the greater 
the probability of finding the cause of the evil and cor- 
recting it. Shouting does little good, personal abuse is 
worse than useless, and a display of passion is commonly 
no more efficacious than the tumult made by half-civil- 
ized people to exorcise the demons that are bringing 
on eclipses, tornadoes, pestilences, or the evil eye. The 
popular passion for reform may easily degenerate into 
a man-hunt. Among civilized people there are many 
who are too glad of an excuse to let loose their passions 
in the name of the law and in the interest of the public 
to hunt down a criminal, whether with clubs, pitchforks, 
and guns, or with expletives, savage denunciation, and 
personal abuse. But lynch-law in the moral world 
is quite as reprehensible as it is elsewhere. 

Much of the wrong-doing that has been recently un- 
covered comes from the lack of common honesty. The 
honesty that is common between neighbors has been 
twisted a little, not at first with intention, but finally 
with deliberate purpose, to get out of the business one 
is doing, whether it be a public trust or not, all that it 
will bear without actual stealing. When such cases 
occur, although the criminal is half-persuaded that he 
was living within his rights, the intellect and conscience 
of all who are tempted the same way need the sharp 
tonic of conviction by due process of law and punish- 
ment to the extent of the criminal liability. Not many 
examples will be needed to bring specious, self-deceiving 
evil-doers to a consciousness of their deserts, and to give 
the needed warning to criminals who are consciously 
doing what they know is condemned both by moral 
sentiment and the law. 

But this being done, there 1 remain methods which in- 
sensibly cause men of great energy and activity to go 
wrong when they intended to go right. An unnecessary 
tariff, if there be such a case, where it protects the inter- 
ests of a few score of men and increases their gains at 
the expense of millions of their fellow-citizens, must 
inevitably lead to the getting of wealth which is injurious 
to the community. Any system of rebates, which is 
not based upon a proper distinction between wholesale 
and retail business, leads directly to inequality, injus- 
tice, and the oppression of the many for the benefit of 
a few. 

Now the sinning’ of rich men who are managing trusts, 
or producing that upon which the people depend for 
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their sustenance and comfort, would have been prevented 
if the unlawful temptations which beset them at the be- 
ginning had been made illegal, had been exposed to 
view, and had been condemned by public opinion. ‘The 
experience of the last three or four years has shown 
us that capital is sensitive, that capitalists are sensi- 
tive, and that even scoundrels run to cover the moment 
the light is turned on. As a full blaze of electric light 
will disperse the ruffians who congregate in any by-street 
or dark alley, so the blaze of publicity makes everybody 
careful not to do the things which will be condemned 
as soon as they are known. The juxtaposition of na- 
tional banks and savings-banks, a matter of no impor- 
tance to honest men, becomes the occasion of wrong- 
doing when bank officers are inclined to tamper with 
the savings of the people. The law is made not for 
righteous men, but for sinners; but, properly made, it 
is so enacted as to remove the occasions of offence from 
the methods of honest men. In all the cases which have 
been the subject of exposure during the last few years, 
the beginnings of crime were in small unnoticed devi- 
ations from right methods, which were. made possible 
and tempting because ‘‘everybody did it,’ because it 
was not very important, and because there was a little 
money init. The gigantic crimes are simply the results 
of organizing power, controlled by some active intellect, 
quick to see and take advantage of little gains which, 
combined, make great savings and vast but unlawful 
incomes. The reform that does not touch these small 
beginnings of iniquity will not be final. 


A Beneficent Life. 


There has recently died in the metropolis a woman 
so substantive, so unique in her power for good, that, 
in spite of her strong individuality, one may regard her 
as an advanced type, a high achievement, of our modern 
civilization, as well as an encouragement, an inspiration 
to well-doing in a time that has yielded so many prom- 
ises unfulfilled, so many characters that have not borne 
the strain of prosperity, nor have learned the great and 
beneficent lessons of adversity. 

Mrs. Josephine Shaw Lowell made helpfulness to her 
kind an intellectual rather than an emotional problem. 
She saw the immense harm done by sentimentalism in the 
work of charity; and out of her great knowledge of the 
waste, unthrift, and encouragement to trickery careless 
giving engenders in the dependent classes, came the 
Charities Organization Society, of which she was the 
founder and tireless supporter. Her mind was ever 
active in devising improved methods of reform and of 
redemption for the unfortunate. In this difficult path 


where apathetic city officials and reluctant, if not hos- . 


tile, legislators were to be persuaded, she was eminently 
successful. It was largely through her untiring efforts 
that matrons were placed in the police stations, and a 
crying scandal and abuse abated. In the same line 
was her work for separate female wards in the prisons 
of the State, and the better care and housing of the insane. 

For twenty years or more she served on the State 
Board of Charities, and for some time was the only 
woman representative. There have been others work- 
ing toward the same ends; but her genius, sane and 
wise, was a specialized quality that made her invaluable 
in action and in council. Wherever there was need, 
there she was to step into the van, to do whatever work 
her hand might find,—work not always easy or con- 
genial, and sometimes alien to her nature. But her 
modest bravery never shrank from the task that seemed 
to her urgent. 
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It was for this reason that she took up the crusade for 
purity, and became one of the founders of the Women’s 
Municipal League. She was ever a stimulating influ- 
ence to hez own sex by the urgency with which she 
pressed upon them the need of civic reform, the power 
for good in public affairs which lay within their reach. 
After the heroic death of her brother and husband in the 
Civil War, her consecration to the good of the world and 
the uplifting of the race was as complete as if she had 
taken vows and given pledges for lifelong service to the 
cause she had adopted. It was a beautiful example 
of how grief transmutes itself into beneficence. It is 
a noble rebuke of selfish grief and: brooding sorrow. She 
heard the needs of the world calling to her through her 
pain, her infinite sense of loss, and answered, ‘‘Here am 
I.’ It was the noblest legacy of bereavement, this im- 
mense personal affliction turned to the world’s gain. 

The lessons of such a life are manifold. With every 
opportunity for what is called social success, by birth, 
education, family, and position, she turned to her chosen 
task with the unflagging ardor and persistence of one 
sent of God. She defended and advocated every cause 
she believed had in it the seed of righteousness. Her 
heart undoubtedly was in the struggle for woman suf- 
frage, but she has amply shown how a great influence 
may be exerted by a devoted and enlightened woman 
without political or other power than that wielded 
by moral earnestness and the ability to point the way 
to social betterment. 

Mrs. Lowell’s noble life and untiring advocacy of the 
best interests of society should class her with the great 
women philanthropists. If there were a real Hall of 
Fame where the servants of humanity might have their 
names inscribed by a grateful world, her’s would cer- 
tainly shine there among the most honored. By her 
devotion, her self-consecration, her faithful adherence 
to the service of high ideals, she has shown the way to 
her sex for the proper exertion of the immense mass of 
unused power and influence for good that still lies latent 
in the sex or is fritted away on unimportant and trivial 
objects. 

It is not necessary to wait for suffrage or any form of 
recognition, legal or other, before setting to work for 
social renovation and ethical growth, of which our mod- 
ern world has such crying need. She who has just left 
us, and is so sincerely mourned, has pointed the way. 

Such a career as hers is not only an encouragement, 
it is also a rebuke to those who, having the ability, the ° 
leisure, the same opportunities that she possessed, use 
up life in the poor and flimsy mode that leaves no worthy 
example, no inspiring memory to those who are to come 
after. 


Current Topics, 


ADDRESSING the citizens of Raleigh, N.C., on last 
Thursday, President Roosevelt once more brought the 
subject of railroad rate regulation to public notice. In 
defining his views of the legislation which he regards as 
desirable, the President said: ‘‘Experience has shown 
that the present laws are defective and need amendment. 


‘The effort to prohibit all restraint of competition, whether 


reasonable or unreasonable, is unwise. What we need 
is to have some administrative body with ample power 
to forbid combination that is hurtful to the public and 
to prevent favoritism to one individual at the expense 
of another. In other words, we want an administrative 
body with the power to secure fair and just treatment, 
as among all shippers who use the railroads; and all 
shippers have a right to use them... . In my judgment 
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the” most important thing to do is to give to this ad- 
ministrative body power to make its findings effective, 
and this can be done only by giving it power when com- 
plaint is made of a given rate as being unjust or unreason- 
able if it finds the complaint proper, then itself to fix a 
maximum rate which it regards as just and reasonable, 
this rate to go into effect practically at once; that is, 
within a reasonable time, and to stay in effect. unless re- 
versed by the courts.” 
F 


It is intimated at Washington that the State Depart- 
ment has concurred fully in the plans of the French 
government in sending a squadron to the Caribbean Sea 
for the purpose of making a naval demonstration against 
Venezuela. The controversy between France and Vene- 
zuela has been increasingly acrimonious in the past three 
months, and a crisis between the two countries was 
reached when the Venezuelan authorities ordered the 
seizure of the property of the French Cable Company. 
It is surmised, both in Paris and Washington, that the 
appearance of a French naval force of five cruisers, which 
is now on its way to Venezuelan waters, will have an 
impressive effect upon the government at Caraccas, and 
that the questions in dispute will be settled when Presi- 
dent Castro is convinced of the seriousness of French 
intentions and of the co-operation between the French 
and American governments. It is not expected that 
the commander of the French squadron will find it 
necessary to clear decks for action. 


& 


THE campaign for reform administrations in Phila- 
delphia and New York is being prosecuted with an energy 
which has aroused public sentiment to an unmistakably 
high pitch. A feature of the canvass in Philadelphia 
has been the appearance of Gov. Folk of Missouri, 
who appealed to the voters of the boss-ridden city in 
behalf of Mayor Weaver and against Israel W. Durham, 


the former head of the local Republican machine. In | 


New York the friends of District Attorney Jerome, who 
is striving for re-election as an independent candidate, 
are hoping that the former prosecutor of St. Louis will 
participate in the onslaught upon Tammany, the Republi- 
can party, and the municipal ownership group. Mr. 
Jerome’s appeals for public support have evoked a re- 
markable series of responses in the public press. It is 
realized by the advocates of reform in electioneering 
methods and in the conduct of public office that the 
district attorney’s success at the coming election would 
mark a definite step forward. 


rd 


WITH a solemnity which becomes her present position 
in the maritime world, England on last Tuesday observed 
the hundredth anniversary of Nelson’s victory over the 
combined fleets of France and Spain off Cape Trafalgar. 
Echoes of the celebration were heard wherever a British 
ship of war was anchored. ‘Tributes to the great sea- 
fighter were paid, in word or symbol, by Admiral Dewey 
and Admiral Togo. Throughout the course of the com- 
memoration and of the public comment that preceded 
it in England it was apparent that thoughtful Britons 
realized, as never before, the vast significance of Nelson’s 
victory. The occasion served to remind Englishmen of 
the tremendous competition on the sea with which Ger- 
many is menacing the British carrying trade. Trafalgar 
Day, 1905, was England’s notice to the maritime nations 
of the world that Britannia will not give up the struggle 
for the mastery on the sea without a supreme effort to 
retain her leadership. 
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Brevities. 


One of the most cheerful signs of the times is the drop- 
ping out of sight of sectarian distinctions in the work of 
foreign missionaries. So far as that takes place it tends 
toward Christian unity and success. 


Many have criticised President Hadley for knowing so 
much about draw-poker. By the way, how do these 
critics know that his language at the dinner in New York 
showed any great knowledge of draw-poker? Why are 
they so sure that he used the language correctly, unless 
they are proficient in the game? 


Religious papers, like all other periodicals, are depend- 
ent upon advertising for a portion of their income. It 
would be an ideal condition if the subscription list could 
be so increased that all advertising could be excluded. 
Meanwhile the publisher can only insist that advertising 
shall be honestly offered by reputable persons. 


Dr. Behring believes that he has discovered something 
which will make human beings immune to tuberculosis 
and heal those already infected. As he was the man 
who introduced the successful treatment of diphtheria, 
which has been such a blessing, there is a possibility 
that rigid tests will show that he has succeeded. 


A difference which marks change, if not progress, may 
be noted in the methods of some of the officers of life 
insurance companies and other trusts and those of the 
footpads and highwaymen of the old times. Dick Turpin 
and men of his profession robbed the rich and gave to 
the poor. Now our respectable highwaymen rob the 
poor and give to the rich. 


Letters to the Editor. 
Church Music. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 


On Saturday, October 28, there will be issued for the 
music publishing house of Oliver Ditson Company, Boston, 
a book, entitled “Forty Anthems for Use in Liberal 
Churches.” The preface of this book, written by Dr. 
Samuel A. Eliot, sufficiently explains its origin, character, 
and purpose. ‘‘This collection of anthems,” says Mr. 
Eliot in his preface, ‘‘is the result of the co-operation of 
the publishers with a Committee for the Improvement of 
Church Music, appointed by the American Unitarian 
Association. This committee consisted of Samuel A. 
Eliot, chairman, John Haynes Holmes, Arthur Foote, 
Louisa P. Loring, Elizabeth M. Marsh, Herbert H. Mott, 
Charles F. Russell, Eugene R. Shippen, Benjamin L. 
Whelpley, and F. W. Wodell. The book contains a 
selection of standard anthems which, in the judgment of 
these experienced choir-masters and ministers, are espe- 
cially adapted for use in the service of worship of liberal 
Christian churches. The words and music have been 
carefully scrutinized by members of the committee, and 
the anthems are commended for their admirable musical 
quality and for their adaptation to the purposes of 
Christian worshfp.”’ 

This book will be published on paper of substantial 
quality, printed in clear type, bound in paper covers with 
cloth back, and will be sold at the reasonable price of 
$1 per copy. As the secretary of the committee which 
is responsible for the publication of this collection, I beg 
to recommend the book to the ministers and choir-masters 
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of our liberal churches, as containing anthems which are 
of ‘‘admirable musical quality,’ and thoroughly in ac- 
cord with the religious character of our services of worship. 
I may add that the committee has now in hand the pub- 
lication of a similar book, through the house of Schirmer, 
which will be issued, it is hoped, within the next two 
months. Joun Haynes HoimMeEs, Secretary. 
DORCHESTER CENTRE, Mass. 


The Inter-church Conference. 


To the Editor of the Chrietian Register :— 


Judging from some of the remarks I have heard and 
some of the press reports I have read, it seems to me some 
of our own people have not quite learned the ultimate 
logic of a religion that insists upon the TF'atherhood of 
God and the Brotherhood of Man as facts in nature, and 
not conditioned upon dogmatic statements of any sort. 
Believing in such a religion, we should include all men, 
and, as far as they will allow us, work with and for all, 
to the end that the kingdom of heaven may be realized 
upon earth. Those who believe we are not the children 
of God by nature, and who therefore believe brother- 
hood is conditioned upon the acceptance of some specific 
creed, can consistently exclude us; and I think we should 
recognize that fact in a kindly spirit and good-natured 
way. I do not see how we can do otherwise and at the 
same time be loyal to the inclusive religion in which we 
believe. It is of some importance that we be included 
in the inter-church conference looking to the federation 
of churches, but it is of infinitely more importance that 
we be worthy to be included. I cannot conceive that 
any word of vindictiveness or sarcasm adds one whit to 
such worthiness, but I can see how it might detract there- 
from. We know that Edward Everett Hale is worthy 
te be included in such a conference. Because he is worthy, 
being excluded does not harm him. ‘Those who exclude 
may, it seems to us, suffer loss; but, if they sincerely 
think otherwise, let us be true to our faith and continue 
including them, and, just as far as they will allow us, 
work with them in the interests of a better world. The 
inter-church conference is itself proof that the leaven of 
inclusiveness or brotherhood is rapidly leavening the 
whole lump; and erelong, if we are patient and loyal to 
our principle, it will have done its perfect work, and 
character will be recognized as the all-sufficient test of 
fellowship. EB. ASComs 
- Marietta, OHIO. 


Goodness and Knowledge. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :-— 


I once made a statement to a body of Unitarians, 


mostly of ministers, in Boston, to the effect that there 
were goodness and good will in Boston enough to purge the 
whole city of iniquity had we only knowledge and wisdom 
enough to show us how to make our goodness and good 
will effective. The statement was almost ridiculed, and I 
was confronted by the claim that our knowledge and 
enlightenment were equal to the task had we the good- 
ness and will to use them. Of course I was not convinced 
that I had made a foolish statement; for I had thought 
too long on the complexity of the life and conditions 
of modern society, and believed, and still believe, that 
the heart of modern man is in advance of his knowledge. 
I call your readers’ special attention to the article in 
the October Hibbert Journal, ‘“The Working Faith of the 
Social Reformer.” RICHMOND Fisk. 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
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National Conference. 


Immortality and Ethical Idealism.* 


BY DR. S. M. CROTHERS. 


In venturing upon the subject of immortality, it is 
necessary to rid our minds at once of the conceit of 
present knowledge and. of the expectation that our 
thought shall be adequate to the reality that beckons 
us. There are moods in. which we are interested only 
in what we can clearly see and adequately define. With 
instruments of precision we survey our little field, and 
fix its boundaries. We tolerate no vagueness, and that 
which we do not know is that for which we do not care. 

Now and then one finds a mind that seems capable 
of no other mood. . It is satisfied with things as they are, 
or, rather, with what it accepts as the same, with things 
as they seem. It is disturbed by no sense of incon- 
gruity between what it has discovered as actual and what 
it has conceived as possible and infinitely to be desired. 
It never flings itself passionately against its limitations, 
seeking to push them back, and believing that the best 
is yet to be. The equilibrium between its desires and 
its attainments is never greatly disturbed. To such 
a mind only that which can be measured is real. 

If we were to accept such a mood as final, we might 
dismiss the subject of immortality. It has no standing 
place before such a judgment seat. The faith in immor- 
tality is not a field of experience well surveyed and fixed 
by metes and bounds. It is rather the sense that there 
is an unexplored territory that stretches beyond the 
boundaries that we see. Man is an adventurer who 
cries, — 

“T am a part of all that I have met; 
Yet all experience is an arch wherethrough 


Gleams that untravelled world whose margin fades 
Forever and forever when I move.” 


The idea of immortality is one of the phases of the 
thought of infinitude. It is the removal of limits which 
at first seemed final. It is the assertion that our own 
lives are infinitely greater than we had thought, that 
there is something beyond the familiar boundaries of 
Time. 

All discoveries of infinitude come about very simply 
and inevitably. There is an attempt to do a definite 
thing: it turns out to be immeasurably greater than it 
seemed. The Hebrew sage describes the process: ‘‘He 
maketh the understanding to abound like Euphrates, 
and as Jordan inthe time of harvest. The first man knew 
her not perfectly, no more shall the last find her out; 
for her thoughts are more than the sea, and her counsels 
profounder than the great deep.” He tells us how he 
became conscious of these profounder depths. ‘‘I said, 
I will water my best garden, and will water abundantly 
my garden bed; and lo, my brook became a river, and my 
river became a sea.”’ 

Now, how does this kind of experience affect our 
thought of the fixed boundaries of life? Awed by the 
infinitudes of Time and Space and Power, the man turns 
back upon himself. It is at first with a sense of his own 
insignificance and littleness. What am I? he asks. A 
finite creature set down in the midst of immensity, a 
creature with a definite beginning and end, I have a 
glimpse of an eternity that I do not share. My life is 
onl 

“4 ‘A still salt pool, locked in with bars of sand, 

Left on the shore, that hears all night 


The plunging seas draw backward from the land 
Their moon-led waters white.” 


*This address is abridged from the form in which it was given at Atlantic City and 
later published in the Adlentic Monthly, 
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What am I? 
no answer. 
the great world without. 


A mark of interrogation. But there is 
He contrasts the little world within with 
Within he finds thought, feel- 
ing, hope, love, purpose, longing for the perfect. With- 
out there is time, space, matter, unconscious force. Here 
is the contrast between the finite and the infinite, the 
transient and the permanent. It is the world within, he 
says, that is the finite, the accidental, the transitory: 
the world without is the eternal and the infinite. Un- 
conscious force is creative: it has within itself infinite 
potency, it has the promise of permanency. Conscious 
force—that force which he feels within himself—is but 
a chance product of this eternal energy, signifying noth- 
ing. For a moment it emerges, and then is gone forever. 

Is this the whole story? The creature whose existence 
is a note of interrogation must ask questions. And 
he begins with ‘‘obstinate questionings of sense and out- 
ward things.” Are these outward things the final reali- 
ties, or is there something that transcends? He awakens 
in a strange land, shut in on every side by alien powers, 
but he awakens to passionate longing for home. He feels 
that he is kin to something greater than himself. At 
last the impulse becomes irresistible, and he cries, ‘‘I 
will arise and go unto my Father.” 

Then begins the ideal life. It is a spiritual quest,—the 
spirit of man seeking that which shall satisfy it. It is 
the struggle for existence lifted to a higher level. It is 
the struggle to find that which shall sustain what is 
most distinctly human, to find food for reason and con- 
science and the finer affections. It is a struggle against 
the limitations which at first seemed to shut out all hope. 

The most significant thing in spiritual evolution is 
that we have a creature actually existing who has become 
dissatisfied with his old environment and has deliber- 
ately projected himself into a new environment. His 
past and his present are not enough for him. He con- 
sciously lays hold upon the future. 

We do not propose a question about a future life un- 
related to this. We are confronted by a kind of life 
already existing, the life of men who are even now upon 
the earth. It is characteristic of such lives that they 
overflow the narrow bounds of sense. They are full of 
august anticipations, they are thrilled by great hopes, 
they are impelled by an unmeasured thirst for good. 
Do not such lives compel us to revise ideas derived al- 
together from a study of the world from which they have 
emerged and over which they have triumphed ? 

What we most desire to know is the attitude of those 
whose human passion has been throttled neither by 
superstition nor by worldly preoccupation nor by too 
narrow intellectual interests. We desire the witness of 
the broadly, sanely, sensitively human. We are asking 
the world-old question about ‘‘the fate of the man-child, 
the meaning of man.’”’ And we ask; What does the 
man himself, when he is at his best, think about it? 
What is the attitude of the man most man, with tender- 
est human needs? 

What is the attitude of the ethical idealist; that is to 
say, the man who is inspired by the passion for human 
perfection toward immortality? 

Let us hasten to say that the first effect of sound ethical 
development is to quiet the impatient questioning and to 
rebuke many of the insistent demands. ‘The question 
of the duration of life is not in the foreground: it waits 
on the prior question of the quality of life. There is 
a mere greed of existence which is pronounced unworthy, 
as if, when one had partaken of a feast, he refused to give 
way to others, claiming as of right that which had been 
granted him by grace. The well-disciplined soul does 
not claim immortality as a reward for services done here. 
Duty is an obligation to be fulfilled: it does not involve 
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an obligation toward us. Having done our part, we may 
not linger asking for further payment. Nor can we 
childishly refuse to recognize the sanction of moral law 
here, or the possibilities of noble living, until we are 
assured of continued existence. To pitch this life high, 
does it not mean to develop all the nobler powers and 
trust them to the uttermost? It means,— 


“To suffer woes which Hope thinks infinite; 
To forgive wrongs darker than death or night; 
To defy Power which seems omnipotent; 
To love, and bear; to hope till Hope creates 
From its own wreck the thing it contemplates.” 


Thus the man has lived. At last the moment comes 
when life strikes hard on death. For that moment, too, 
comes the word, ‘‘Pitch this one high.”” That means 
that he is to summon his best, that he is to keep on as 
aforetime with his face toward the light,—he is to keep 
on, hoping, loving, daring, aspiring. 

And then comes the sudden silence, and to us who 
watch the brave ongoing all things seem possible. All 
things seem possible save that there should be no path 
for these patient feet. 

The total impression made upon us by the noblest 
human life is not that of a completed work. It is not 
‘‘Death and the Statue,’”—Death putting the finishing 
touch to a masterpiece. It is Death and the Sculptor. 
The Sculptor’s eyes are flashing with creative genius, 
his power is yet unexhausted, his willing hand is out- 
stretched. Between the workman and his work Death 
intervenes. So far and no further, he says: forever and 
forever the work must remain uncomplete. 

A work abruptly broken off, a marvellous dawn end- 
ing in sudden eclipse, a glorious promise unfulfilled,—is 
this all? 

Here we have the interest of ideal ethics in continued 
life. We are told that disinterested virtue makes a man 
indifferent to his own existence. He must be willing to 
sacrifice himself for the good cause. Yes, but what is 
the good cause? 

The good cause is the creation of a spiritual kingdom. 
It is the glad co-operation of great souls. It is furthered 
not by suicide, but by service... The demand is for larger, 
wiser, more patient service. Call it self-sacrifice if you 
will: that means not self-destruction, but the offering 
of one’s self as a necessary power to do a work. And 
there must be a self to offer, and the larger and fuller 
the self the better. This is the word of disinterested 
devotion, ‘‘Here am I, send me.” 

A hundred times the good man has said that. He has 
gone forth not knowing whither he went. It is not the 
weakness of selfishness: it is the soldierly spirit, that 
makes him at the utmost verge of the earthly life long 
for new opportunity. He asks for no reward for things 
done, only the wages of going on. Still he cries with un- 
abated ardor, ‘‘Here am I, send me.” 

What are the things which most bear the impress of 
the Eternal, which seem most truly to mirror the power 
of God? Wisdom, love, duty, joyous and free service. 

But what do these words mean? ‘They express per- 
sonal qualities, they are attributes of a living being. 
They are doubtless potentialities of the universe, bound 
up in its necessary causation; but to us they have been 
revealed in human consciousness. Out of the dust there 
emerges a creature whose existence in the material world 
is nothing short of a miracle. Connect him as closely 
as you may with all that went before, and yet the amaz- 
ing fact remains that his being carries him into another 
sphere which transcends the familiar round of physical 
causation. His language is strange in this world of law. 
Is it only a chance concourse of atoms, organized into 
a brain, as yesterday they may have been organized 
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into the weeds of the roadside, from which comes the 
confident voice: I love, I hope, I worship eternal beauty; 
I offer myself in obedience to a perfect law of righteous- 
ness; I gladly suffer that others may be saved; I resist 
the threatening evil that I see; I choose not the easy 
way, but the difficult way; my will shall not yield to 
circumstance, but only to a higher will? 

Molecules, however organized, do not naturally thus 
utter themselves. Chemical reactions are not thus ex- 
pressed. There are no equivalents for this new power 
in the mechanical forces. 

Are we not compelled to say: We are in the presence 
of a new and higher kind of energy. The stupendous 
fact is the existence of a living will. Out of a universe 
of purposeless force there comes a purposeful will devoted 
to absolute good? Can that be true? Our instinct for 
orderly causation does not allow the statement to pass 
unchallenged. A universe out of which there emerges 
a living will cannot be purposeless. In the light of the 
living will the history of the Past must be written, and 
this newly revealed force throws a penetrating light into 
the future. 

One theme there is that is inexhaustible; that is, the 
development of a soul. Here is a work of creation that 
might go on forever, and forever absorb our interest. 

Does it not all come back to this one realization of 
‘the abysmal deeps of personality”? Those to whom 
personality is suggestive of limitation may hesitate to 
speak either of a personal God or of the continuance of 
the personal life of man. The conscious personality 
seems to them only a part of an unconscious whole. 
They think of it as an insignificant part. Its separate 
existence is but temporary, and then it is absorbed 
again into that out of which it emerged. 


“Some little talk of Me and Thee 
‘There was, and then no more of ‘Thee and Me.”’ 


What does this talk of Thee and Me signify? 
the material universe talking in its sleep? 

There have always been those to whom this is wildly 
incredible. The talk of Thee and Me is not to be lightly 
dismissed. Something out of the universe speaks. At 
first it is but a cry out of the dark, then the speech be- 
comes more coherent. The talk of Thee and Me becomes 
the talk of relations of justice, mercy, and love. It re- 
veals a universal order. It reaches into prayer and 
worship. ‘The language is still personal,—‘‘1 in thee, thou 
in me.” It reveals an all-comprehensive unity. 

This is that of which—when the clouds are off our souls 
—we dare assert immortality. The ground of our con- 
fidence is the discovery we have made. 


Is it only 


“Know, man hath all that Nature hath, but more, 
And in that more lie all his hopes of good.”’ 


The Woman’s Ideals of Life. 
AN ADDRESS BY REV. ANNA GARLIN SPENCER. 


Those of us who are asked to speak this morning are 
assigned the task, not of presenting the ideals of life 
as a whole, as all humanity observes and perceives, 
but rather to give the side lights from special points of 
view. But the topic assigned me, I beg you to remem- 
ber, is not to present the revelation as it comes to a 
class. The other speakers represent classes. I am 
asked to speak for half the race. Men and women are 
not classes: they are two parts of the whole. And 
women constitute not only half the race, but the middle 
half, dividing more keenly and discriminately by their 
function of immediate ministration to the individual 
life than can man himself,—I mean not as sheep or goats, 
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but as socially competent or as socially incompetent. 
Our new biology, our new sociology, our beginnings of 
a new psychology, all unite in placing women thus in 
the middle of the road. As one scientist has put it, 
women are the constants in human development, and 
men are the variants. Or, in common parlance, among 
the boy babies and the girl babies born to-day, from 
the boy babies you will get more geniuses and more 
feeble-minded and idiotic, you will get more prophets 
and more cranks, than from the girl babies. From the 
women you will not get the visions. I quarrel a bit 
with my title. Women are not pre-eminently those 
who see visions. ‘They are not the idealists of the race, 
You just heard the splendid new idealism of science, 
and it is more largely developed in the masculine side 
of the house. Women’s genius is pre-eminently practi- 
cal and educational. It is not so much to increase the 
common wealth of thought and effort that has built up 
those things which surround the individual life: it 
is rather to enter into the spirit that is within those 
organized forces and translate them in terms of per- 
sonality. It was this which Emerson meant when he 
said: ‘‘Women are more strongly temperamented than 
men. They, therefore, more keenly respond to the 
influences of the home.’’ And this was what was meant 
by that keen Frenchman when he said, ‘‘If you want 
to know the spirit of any age, find out what the wisest 
men are saying in that age and what the best women 
are doing.”’ 

It is better that there is a special message regarding 
the ideals of the times which may well be interpreted 
from the woman’s side; and what is that? There is a 
movement that has been trivially called, both by its 
advocates and its opponents, so far as they were intel- 
ligently either, or could be, ‘‘the woman’s movement.” 
And what does it mean? It has been thought by some 
—the foolish are always in evidence—that it was because 
a few women had found out that their own intellectual 
and moral initiative belonged to them and had a right 
to development, and a few men had found out that 
that was correct, and together they were securing freer 
opportunities of education and of personal develop- 
ment. That is but an incident. This whole movement 
that has been writ so large,—what it really means is 
that there is something doing in the social order to-day, 
and something that must be done more and more in 
vaster and vaster circles of influence and achievement, 
which is precisely the thing that women have priority 
of experience in, and the highest degrees from the uni- 
versity of life in recognition of prior achievement. And 
what is that? It is the development of the individual 
life. It has been carried on as a retail business in the 
private home. It has got to be a wholesale achieve- 
ment for the whole human race. And because there is 
this new conception of what spiritual democracy means, 
what the real sharing of the common wealth of life really 
signifies, we have the largest army of public servants, 
those martyrs and saviors as well, the public school- 
teachers, mostly women; we have the next largest army 
of public servants, the nurses and the caretakers of the 
infirm and the unfortunate, the defective and the weak, 
again mostly women. Not any new kind of work: it is 
the old job at a new stand. 

And what does that mean? What does that mean 
for us who in the sacred name of religion seek to trans- 
late our ideals in articulate speech of aspiration and 
of service? It means—I take you back to the ‘noble 
word of Mr. Batchelor at the opening of this Confer- 
ence, when he said that we must remember that the one 
authentic revelation of the divine is in the human life. 
The new part of it he did not give: that is old and beau- 
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tiful and true, and I am glad we hadit. May I venture 
to translate it in the newer tongue of the present time 
and from not so much the vision as the insight of the 
woman’s side of humanity? It is this: Our beautiful 
Bibles, our votaries, sacred and beautiful, of the Buddha, 
all the rest of the ritual and the songs of faith, they have 
been bound in little volumes telling the biography of 
a few great souls. It used to be a sufficient gospel. We 
thought that, if a soul ‘‘stood at the top of souls,’’ as the 
poet said, and cried to souls to get them to some emi- 
nence, 


“And showed a vision clear and true 
Of some great life that thus had climbed,” 


it was enough. But now we see, with our new light 
of sympathy and appreciation with the common life, 
that there are millions blind, deaf, born slaves of cir- 
cumstances, who cannot rise and follow a voice. It 
is not enough to have the vision of the perfect even 
when it is embodied in a God-man to the imagination 
of the religious enthusiast. The revelation of the di- 
vine is not in this or that great soul rising like moun- 
tain peaks from the plain. “Tis in the very ooze and 
slime of the common life, or it is not at all. When some 
one said to Abraham Lincoln, ‘‘Immortality is an achieve- 
ment for the elect souls,’’ he shook his wise head and 
said, ‘‘No, all or none.’”’ We have come to that crisis 
in our religious experience,—not we alone, all the whole 
wide world,—we have come to that crisis in our religious 
experience when we have got to face this,—the reve- 
lation of the divine in human life is in all or none. No 
authentic revelation can start with the saints and the 
sages and the seers, and that is why the middle half of 
human life which is most closely concerned with the 
cost of human life, with the service of human life, with 
the mystery of human life, and with the sacrifice of one 
generation to the next of life,—the middle half has got 
to be called in with its insight of the sacredness of all 
life to help out. And how isit that it is taking shape? 
Sympathy and service are the two great words of re- 
ligion to-day, not alone here in this little company, 
but all over the round world of faith and aspiration. 


They speak, it seems to me, very timidly and unwisely,’ 


with little enlightenment, who say that there are so few 
people going into the ministry. There never were so 
many men and women going into the ministry of religion 
in all the ages as there are to-day—never. [Applause.] 
They do not all go into the pulpits, and they do not all 
read the ritual, and they do not all say the prayers; 
but they are at work—doing what? Making that reve- 
lation of the divine more universal; taking up that child, 
believing that it, too, hath in it some sacred hiero- 
glyphic to be deciphered; taking up that child born with 
a brothel one side and other corruption at the other, 
with no name, unwelcome, misshapen, bearing in its 
body the signs of bestiality and of crime; taking it up, 
believing that that hieroglyphic of the divine may be 
translated in a redeemed and noble life, and, so believ- 
ing, doing it,—doing it right along. Is not this min- 
istry? 

Moreover, remember that we have but touched the 
fringes of human sympathy and understanding of our 
kind. But our new art is showing us the way. We are 
shocked and appalled at the absence of nice moral dis- 
tinctions, at the way in which a Zola or a Maxim Gorky 
trails before us in literature the dregs of the world. We 
are teased with the unfinished harmonies, the dishar- 
monies of our later great musicians. We understand 
little of what our newest poet means when he says,— 


“T love the good, and I love the not good; 
I admire the beautiful, and I admire the not beautiful.” 
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But our art, sensitive, responsive to the spirit of the 
age, is making us sympathize with all kinds of human 
beings, whether we will or no. Our intellectual snob- 
bishness, our moral aristocratic reserve, our dainty fas- 
tidiousness,—we cannot help ourselves with all these 
backgrounds; we are being plunged into this seething 
mass of human life and made to feel, whether we will 
or no, that for all life to be lifted but even the fraction 
of an inch is more necessary just now than for anv new 
poet to sing a song or any new sage to give us a new 
bible. [Applause.] It is that that makes people in- 
different relatively to the Church. It is that because 
they are about bringing together the foundations out of 
which some temple as yet undreamed of, some temple 
of the ideal whose very frame-work we are unfit to handle, 
is being prepared for us. No progress in this race with- 
out vicarious loss, and we are giving up some things we 
once thought most essential, not of our own will, but 
because we are forced by the mighty divine purpose in 
human growth. We are giving up these things that 
once fenced us about as a little select company, because 
the word of the Time Spirit saith, ‘‘All or none, all or 
none.”’ 

And so we know we can afford to wait another thou- 
sand years for a Shakespeare, but we cannot wait a 
moment before hastening to give to every child of Shake- 
speare’s heritage the power to read and appreciate 
Shakespeare. We know that we can afford to wait a 
thousand years for a new art, even for the application 
of our new science in well-understood statements; but 
we cannot wait a moment before sharing to the utmost 
of our present power in this common wealth of the past 
which is our present possession. More than this we 
know, we can afford to wait a thousand years for the 
articulation of the present divinest and most religious 
impulse of our race, the impulse of sympathy and ser- 
vice, to translate itself, articulate itself in ritual and 
service of song and of praise. But we cannot wait a 
moment before actualizing that little sense of our human 
relationship as common receptacles for the divine reve- 
lation, we cannot wait a minute before actualizing to 
our utmost power that new gospel of our new faith. 
This does not mean that our little attempts in our pio- 
neer religious communions to phrase the new gospel 
and make it vocal are of no worth. It does not mean 
that the time is past when this which we call the Church 
hath right and power to be. But it does mean that we 
are not to be afraid of this spirit of the age, we are not 
to think people are irreligious because they do not go 
to our church or to anybody’s church, we are not to 
fail in our vision of this which is the great glory of the 
time, this conception which, whether it-is clearly ap- 
prehended or fully stated by any, is of no account, but 
this which is working itself out in deed, that the reve- 
lation of the divine is not only in humanity, but in all 
humanity, and that every human being must be made 
worthy,—a worthy vessel of. the unspeakable in him. 
[Prolonged applause. ] 


The Ideals of the Man of Science. 
AN ADDRESS BY WALTER B. CANNON. 


Through the long history of the extension of civil 
habitation there runs a record, often imperfect, of a 
brotherhood of venturesome men who have served as the 
world’s explorers and pioneers. For such men the zest 
of life lies in discoveries and conquests in the unmapped 
wilderness. To stagnate in self-satisfied contemplation 
of things accomplished is for them intolerable. Their 
restless spirits demand the stir and eventfulness of fresh 
endeavor. Of this ancient brotherhood the man of 
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science is a member. He, too, leaves the beaten paths 
the multitudes are treading; but the wilderness in which 
he would seek his adventures is not that of untrodden 
forests and virgin prairies. He sets out from the fron- 
tiers of knowledge and he attempts to penetrate the unex- 
plored realms of reality which stretch beyond. There 
he comes upon treasures,—treasures of new facts and 
explanations. Then the unfailing charm of novelty and 
the allurement of further search seize upon him and urge 
him day and night to go forward. Hardship and pri- 
vation he can bear, if only he may be foremost to enter 
that unexplored territory, foremost to behold with his 
own eyes its undiscovered wonders. It is the spirit of 
the explorers and pioneers, ‘‘conquering, holding, daring, 
venturing as they go the unknown ways,” that is the 
moving spirit in the search for truth. 

The first motive which impels the man of science to 
his quest is the imagining of realities still unrevealed. 
Steam turns to water if I cool it and if I compress it. 
Air, like steam, isa gas. If I treat air in the same manner, 
will not it, also, turn to liquid form? Wine is diseased 
by the development of foreign germs within it. Shall 
I not find that animals become diseased through a similar 
cause? A planet does not conform to the theory which 
explains the movements of other planets. Shall I not 
discover the reason for its perturbations in the presence 
of a body not yet observed? These are the imaginings 
that arise in his mind. ‘‘Are they true?” he asks. The 
tecorded observations of other men, the statements set 
down in books, do not solve his problems. They are 
secrets which can be disclosed only by a searching ex- 
amination of Nature herself. He therefore puts his idea 
to the test of experiment, and observes the results 
with critical eyes, that he may know with certainty what 
is true. Then the idea and the experiment and the results 
ate described with scrupulous exactness that without 
shadow of turning the truth as revealed to him may be 
conveyed to others. 

This process of scientific inquiry involves qualifications 
which the inexperienced are not likely to have considered. 
In its ideal expression it demands a trained imagination 
subject at every turn to the discipline of a sceptical and 
discriminating intelligence. It requires the power of 
seeing clearly and accurately with an eye single to the 
truth alone. Frequently there is need of much ingenuity 
and acquaintance with handicraft. A ready and vivid 
memory is necessary to co-ordinate other facts with those 
under immediate consideration. And the very heart of 
the process is the highest degree of honesty and frankness. 
Patience and courage for persistence are also essentials; 
for the man in quest of new truth, making his own way 
as he advances, is often checked by obstacles not foreseen 
and complications not prepared for. He may be forced 
to return and start his quest anew: he may suffer again 
and again the vexatious ‘‘uncertainty and loss of time”’ 
which, as Emerson has said, ‘‘are the nettles and tangling 
vines of the self-relying and the self-directed.” And, at 
the end, he may have only his labor for his pains. His 
idea may prove to be untrue. That is what Huxley 
called the tragedy of science,—‘‘the slaying of a beau- 
tiful hypothesis by an ugly fact.” 

A life devoted to this struggle with the unknown, this 
winning of truth by fighting for it, the man of science 
regards as devoted to high ends. Every new fact he 
secures, every new relation he perceives, in the end will 
serve, he trusts, to lessen the limitations of the human 
spirit, deepen the insight into nature’s- mysteries, and 
disclose still wider visions. At each new discovery, 
however, the practical person is prone to raise the an- 
cient question, What is the use of it? And, if the in- 
vestigator is not ready to demonstrate the immediate 
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utility of his find, he is likely to be considered by the 
practical person as a trifler, wasting precious time and 
money in frivolous performances. The question put to 
the investigator reveals a common misapprehension. It 
is not the main purpose of the man of science to look for 
facts directly applicable to daily needs. He knows well 
the value of such facts. It is, indeed, gratifying to him 
that the growth of human power over the forces of the 
world has depended at almost every step on the increase 
of knowledge. But it is also his conviction that before 
applied science can develop there must first be science to 
be applied. The stupendous alterations of our environ- 
ment, wrought by the application of electricity, for ex- 
ample, have depended ultimately on single-minded 
searchers for the truth, on such men as Oersted and 
Faraday, whose passion for understanding brought forth 
the necessary fundamental discoveries. Then certain 
practical persons asked themselves,—not the investi- 
gators,—What is the use of these discoveries? And 
these practical persons, the inventors, adapted the sci- 
entific results to commercial utilities. But the primal 
service in making us masters of the world must always 
be fresh conquests in our unknown surroundings. 

From the point of view of the man of science perhaps 
the best answer to the question, Of what use is scientific 
inquiry ? is Tyndall’s answer, that, if man thirsts for knowl- 
edge, then knowledge is useful because it satisfies that 
thirst. The man of science, therefore, perseveres in seek- 
ing not primarily for the knowledge which can serve one 
or another material need, but rather for that which will 
properly gratify an absorbing interest of his mind. If 
that knowledge has, when discovered, a practical value, 
so much the better; but it is the search for understanding 
for its own sake and the satisfaction of a restless desire 
to explain phenomena that have been the most effective 
motives in scientific investigation. So exalted is the 
regard in which the man of science holds the ideal to 
which his life is devoted that he would find in these words 
of Fichte his solemn oath: ‘‘To this I am called, to bear 
witness to the Truth. My life, my fortunes are of little 
moment: the results of my life are of infinite moment. 
I am a Priest of Truth; I am in her pay; I have bound 
myself to do all things, to venture all things, to suffer 
all things for her. If I should be persecuted and hated 
for her sake, if I should even meet death in her service, 
what wonderful thing is it I shall have done,—what but 
that which I clearly ought to do?” 

Other ideals of the scientific investigator group them- 
selves about this great central interest of his life and the 
means for serving that interest. He is the medium 
through which new truth is revealed to the world. He 
should be like clearest crystal, receiving the light and 
transmitting it untinged by trace of color. The con- 
ditions which serve him and protect him in this high 
service are the conditions he seeks for his work. 

The first of the favoring conditions is freedom” of 
investigation. In the pursuit of knowledge the investi- 
gator asks no favors and renders none. It is essential 
that his service shall be disinterested. Any attempt to 
secure him as a retainer or special pleader, any hint or 
suggestion that he restrict his explorations within certain 
boundaries lest he injure cherished traditions, is a step 
toward shackling the free spirit of scientific endeavor. 
It is subversive of that thorough honesty and sincerity 
which is the heart of the scientific method. In the past 
men have submitted to tortures and terrible death rather 
than surrender the freedom of inquiry and the right of 
proclaiming their discoveries. But nowadays one may 
announce that the earth moves or that the evidence is 
against special creation of present animal forms, and not 
be treated to inquisition or social obloquy. Only in one 
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realm that I know do men revile the searchers for truth, 
and persecute them, and say all manner of evil against 
them falsely, and that is in the realm of medical research. 
There, where greatest benefits for human woe have been 
won, and greatest promise for future welfare through 
beneficent discovery is held forth,—there the freedom of 
research has been restricted and is constantly menaced 
with further restriction. But that is a small part of the 
vast field of scientific activity; and, on the whole, the 
life of the investigator at present is not made harder than 
his problems make it by the ignorant interference of his 
fellow-men. The truth has proved too manifold to be 
held in the confines of a narrow dogma or embodied in 
the writings of a rigid scholasticism. We are free to 
doubt and examine and test every recorded statement of 
scientific fact. There is no interest in retaining it if it 
happens not to be the fact. On the contrary, as has 
been said, ‘‘The greatest discovery a man could make 
would be to prove that one of the laws of nature was 
erroneous, and his greatest honor would be that dis- 
covery.” There must be perfect freedom to denounce 
what is false, perfect freedom to seek and find what is 
true and declare it. That freedom is the prime requi- 
site for luxuriance and stability in the growth of knowl- 
edge. 

Another condition which the man of science regards 
as ideal for the perfection of his labors is single-minded- 
ness, ‘That he may see truly he must see clearly, without 
bigotry or prejudice. Huxley gave expression to this 
ideal of the investigator when he wrote: ‘‘Science seems 
to me to teach in the highest and strongest manner the 
great truth which is embodied in the Christian conception 
of entire surrender to the will of God. Sit down before 
fact as a little child, be prepared to give up every pre- 
conceived notion, follow humbly wherever and to what- 
ever abysses Nature leads, or you shall know nothing.” 
The intrusion of any other motive save that of discover- 
ing and telling the truth only tends to distract the mind 
of the observer from his highest aim. ‘‘Do not many 
fail,’ wrote Faraday, whose life as a man of science was 
near perfection,—‘‘Do not many fail because they look 
rather to the renown to be acquired than to the pure 
acquisition of knowledge and the delight which the 
contented mind has in acquiring it for its own sake? 
I am sure I have seen many who would have been good 
and successful pursuers of science and have gained them- 
selves a high name, but that it was the name and the 
reward they were always looking forward to,—the reward 
of the world’s praise. In such there is always a shade of 
envy or regret over their minds, and I cannot imagine 
a man making discoveries in science under these feel- 
ings.” 

Single-mindedness in the pursuit of knowledge not only 
implies an unconcern for the world’s praise: it also in- 
volves indifference to those motives of money-getting 
which prevail in commercial life. Scientific labor, it 
must be admitted, is supererogatory in the scheme of exist- 
ence: it can be put aside and resumed again after the 
necessities are provided. Indeed, the history of science 
is marked by deplorable instances of struggle with poverty 
and want going hand in hand with a steadfast devotion 
to research. The mass of men are well satisfied with 
what they know. Certainly there is no demand from 
them that their ignorance be increased by further ad- 
ditions to the accumulated knowledge of the race. There- 
fore the industry of the man of science, which results in 
new knowledge,—knowledge in its unprofitable infancy, 
—does not possess commercial value. It is hopeless 
for him to think of making money through that industry. 
During nearly twenty years the Dutch botanist, De Vries, 
has been investigating the origin of variations in plants. 
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His discoveries throw wonderful new light on the proc- 
esses| of organic evolution. But, if money were the 
motive, who would labor twenty years to publish a book 
which only some libraries and a few underpaid biologists 
will care to buy? 

Not that the labor involved in extending knowledge 
is of little economic importance. Every enlargement of 
our acquaintance with Nature helps to yield us domin- 
ion over her processes. The mathematical predictions of 
Maxwell and the experiments of Hertz made possible the 
invention of wireless telegraphy. But to these men the 
thought of the commercial value of their researches did 
not occur. The motive impelling them was the scientific 
motive, the desire for understanding. Such men may 
be grateful that accumulated wealth gave them leisure 
to carry on their investigations, free from the worries of 
uncertain livelihood; but they look upon the greed and 
the scramble for money without envy. Indeed, Agassiz’s 
words, ‘‘I have no time to make money,” are character- 
istic of the worker in science. 

It may be said that these sentiments are lacking in 
common sense. Underlying them, however, is an un- 
common sense of preciously rare variety. It is fortunate, 
therefore, that centres exist where the labors of the lover 
of truth are appreciated for other than their commercial 
value. In the purpose of great universities the instinct 
for investigation finds its greatest freedom of expression 
and its prime social utility. The lives of teachers moved 
by this instinct are to young men an example of high 
service and persistent devotion in which the reward of 
increasing fortune has no consideration. Such teachers, 
filled with an ardor for research, and experienced in the 
ways to Nature’s hidden secrets, awaken in young men 
that which they themselves possess,—the originating and 
transforming powers of the progressive spirit; and in 
the companionship of such teachers young men may 
catch prophetic glimpses of unappropriated possessions 
of the mind and be inspired to become likewise lovers of 
the truth. That is the theory of the presence of men of 
science in universities, that is the trust in their influence 
over the youth whom they instruct. And the richness 
of the university life flows from such noble memories as 
that which cheered the companions of Maxwell at Cam- 
bridge, as they recalled ‘‘the eager thirst for truth, the 
subtle thought, the perfect temper, the unfailing rever- 
ence, the singular absence of any taint of the breath of 
worldliness in any of its thousand forms.” 

After new knowledge has been thoroughly ascertained, 
it is part of the scientific ideal to communicate that 
knowledge completely and precisely. If any considera- 
tion checks the man of science in the publication of his 
results, it is not respect for living authority or regard for 
ancient traditions. It is rather a fear lest what has been 
revealed to him shall not be so exactly stated that others 
may know it as nearly as possible as he knows it. The 
story must be a plain one, without abbreviation and with- 
out overstatement. Half-truths, guesses at probability, 
imaginings of possible discoveries,—these wonder-tales 
that make the ‘‘popular science’’ of the newspapers are 
usually more popular with credulous readers than they 
are with careful investigators. This truly is ‘‘science 
falsely so called.’’ To be sure, there are some investi- 
gators pleased to tell of their hopes and plans as well as 
their actual accomplishments. Unfortunately, the un- 
trained mind, reading these accounts, does not dis- 
criminate between well-founded facts and dreams of 
future realities. How great that difference may be only 
they know who have been at times baffled by the baseless 
fabric of their visions. And, therefore, most investiga- 
tors withhold their fancies until attested by facts, or use 
these glimpses of truth only to inspire others in the search, 
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lest through misunderstanding the name of Science should 
be discredited. 

Thus the man of science would wish to live his life,— 
a devoted lover of knowledge unmoved by sordid motives, 
free to follow where Nature leads his searching mind, and 
glad to give his findings to his fellow-men. There is about 
his life, as Professor Royce has noted, ‘‘an element of 
noble play. . . . One plays with silk and glass and amber, 
with kites that one flies beneath thunder clouds, with 
frog legs, and with acid. The play is a mere expression 
of a curiosity which former centuries might have called 
idle. But the result of this play re-creates an industrial 
world. And so it is everywhere with our deeper curiosity, 
There is a sense in which it is all superfluous. Its im- 
mediate results seem but vanity. One could surely live 
without them, yet for the future and for the spiritual 
life of mankind, these results are destined to become of 
vast import.’ This insatiate curiosity, seeking always 
some new thing, brings forth one by one the facts which 
form the body of truth. These facts belong forever to 
all men, and, in proper time, will serve to give the race 
the mastery of events. Meanwhile, like coral, the workers 
in science live their short lives and pass away, leaving the 
results of their labor in these permanent additions to the 
world’s values. 

What are the satisfactions of such a life, and wherein 
are its rewards? As in other high services, the rewards 
come unsought and not by anticipated ways. First 
there is the pleasure that springs from insight into the 
lives of other men who also look to ideals of perfection. 
The man of science stands side by side with the artist 
and the reformer, as they strive to realize in the world 
truth and beauty and righteousness. In the pursuit of 
these ideals they find the ties which bind them in a last- 
ing brotherhood. Still more pleasure arises from the 
closer communion which the man of science holds with 
those who are associated with him in the search for new 
knowledge. These men understand his aims and can 
appreciate the value of his labors. Among them his good 
name is more precious than great riches. With them he 
can rejoice when some explorer returns from his search to 
report, as Pasteur did repeatedly, discoveries that open 
marvellous new vistas of knowledge. In the sympathy 
and close comradeship of men of high aims the man of 
science receives a part of his reward. 

Another satisfaction sometimes experienced by the 
worker in science is that of seeing during his lifetime the 
value of his services in the relief of human need. When 
Davy made discoveries in combustion which enabled him 
to invent the safety lamp, he gave the invention freely 
to the world. He knew then that toilers in the darkness 
of the mines were thereby protected for all time from 
the dangers of horrible death. When Faraday, near the 
end of his life, saw the tower of a light-house illuminated 
by means of a huge dynamo, one of the results of his 
great discovery of electrical induction, he felt deep pleas- 
ure in the thought that it might be the means of saving 
the lives of his fellow-men. And in the realm of medical 
science, after the long struggle to solve the mystery of 
disease, how great must have been the joy of Pasteur and 
of Lister as they saw the consequences of their research 
and could foresee the bright promise that humanity 
should no more for all time be scourged with plague and 
pestilence and driven blindly, hopelessly, to the grave by 
unknown agents of evil. In this joy of mastery over the 
forces in Nature the man of science receives another por- 
tion of his reward. 

But by far the greatest compensation to the seeker 
for truth is the discovery of the truth itself. The value 
of labor which ends in the revelation of new knowledge 
does not cease with the day: it remains to serve man- 
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kind so long as the earth is a habitation. There is great 
satisfaction in the thought of this ‘‘durable result of the 
perishable years.” But it is the marvel of frequently 
finding what they seek, the wonder of beholding for the 
first time an unknown aspect of eternal verity that 
fascinates men of science and, through privation and 
struggle and repeated disappointment, holds them to 
the search. And when they have found what they have 
sought, or happened on unexpected treasure, they know 


how it is to feel 
“like some watcher of the skies 
When a new planet swims into his ken; 
Or like stout Cortez when with eagle eyes 
He star’d at the Pacific—and all his men 
Look’d at each other with a wild surmise— 
Silent, upon a peak in Darien.” 


Kepler knew that wondrous joy which rewards the finder 
of hidden truth when he completed the evidence that 
established his third law of planetary motion. Only 
one who had felt the thrill of discovery could have sym- 
pathized with him at that time as he burst into trium- 
phant exultation — 

‘““‘What I prophesied two-and-twenty years ago, .. . 
what sixteen years ago I urged as a thing to be sought, 

. that for which I devoted the best part of my life to 
astronomical contemplations, at length I have brought 
to light and recognized its truth beyond my most sanguine 
expectations. It is not eighteen months since I got the 
first glimpse of light, three months since the dawn, very 
few days since the unveiled sun ... burst upon me. 
Nothing holds me: I will indulge my sacred fury. ... 
If you forgive me, I rejoice: if you are angry, I can bear it. 
The die is cast, the book is written, to be read either now 
or by posterity, I care not which. It may well wait a 
century for a reader, as God has waited six thousand 
years for an observer.”’ 


The Business Man’s Ideals of Life. 
AN ADDRESS BY N. O. NELSON. 


I think most speakers are glad of the applause that 
is given them on coming on the platform, because at 
the wind-up they may not get it. I am very much inter- 
ested in being here, not only to speak for the Ideals of 
the Business Man,—and that is almost a misnomer, 
because he has more realities than ideals: he relegates 
the consideration of ideals mostly to the gentlemen of 
the chair and the pulpit,—but I am especially pleased 
to be here because I meet here Mr. Wright and Mr. Gil- 
man and Mr. Snyder, who twenty years or more ago 
were promoters of the ideas that led to some ideals for 
me. 

“The Ideals of a Business Man” is the subject assigned 
to me. The business man has no ideals in the sense that 
you of this select congregation of ‘‘Unitarians and Other 
Christians” regard it. The business man is after making 
things pay, and you don’t consider that any ideal. There 
are some virtues in all people. The privateer Lafitte 
had some virtues. The penitentiary convict was good 
to his wife and children. They all have some virtues. 
Well, the business man has some virtues. Rockefeller 
differs from the rest of us in having excelled—he and 
Mr. Carnegie—at the game of making money. They 
talk in these investigations about the heinousness of 
rebates from the railroads. Is there a kindergartner 
here so innocent as not to know that every business 
man of calibre keeps a freight and traffic manager to 
get all the rebates possible? 

President WricHT.—We are doing it here, Mr. Nelson. 

Mr. NELSON:—Sure, and the preachers get half-fare. 
About the Armour business. Do you suppose there is a 
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butcher in the country, even those that have been frozen 
out because the big packers would do the business cheaper, 
—do you suppose there is one of them that did not seek 
to get 174 cents for a choice roast instead of 14 if he 
could? Why, it is only a question of ability to play the 
game. 

The ideal of a business man—and I tell it to you offi- 
cially—is first to make money. Any honest business 
man,—and there are such, that is, they are honest,— 
as Sam P. Jones, not Mayor Jones, said about the Golden 
Rule, ‘‘We all believe in the Golden Rule to a certain 
extent.’’ So business men are honest to a certain ex- 
tent. All honest business men will tell you the final 
test of business is, Will it pay? The fact is there is 
some merit in that, and there are very few things in this 
world that are altogether meritorious. Good taste and 
fine art and all those things are not altogether meritori- 
ous. They have their little black splotches, blots on 
the escutcheon. But the honest business man will tell 
you that the final test of everything is, Will it pay? 
That has some merit in it. I think a whole lot of the 
merits of the business class, and one is that they have 
to make good. They have to make ends meet. And 
a great many of you people,—I rather fear a great ma- 
jority of my audience here, the professors and the 
preachers and the ladies and all that,—they don’t have 
to concern themselves about making ends meet. If a 
Rockefeller university needs five millions more, they simply 
go to him for it. 

The business men have to make ends meet. They are 
the managers of the productive industries of the world, 
making the things that people want, whether they are 
good or bad. Of course the Master that Christians pro- 
fess allegiance to made his living first and foremost by 
carpentering. If I could make use of this half hour of 
mine in impressing on the people here the human validity 
of making our living by the work of our hands, and get 
away from that evanescent, treacherous, delusive idea 
of doing more good in the world with our brains and leav- 
ing the hard labor to a class apart! Down in Wash- 
ington the other day I stood looking at a lot of Ital- 
ians come dragging along and beginning their day’s 
work, nine hours a day, just the same old thing year in 
and year out, drudgery and all that belittles and kills 
off the human spirit, and all in order that we may come 
to Washington during the session of Congress and enjoy 
the sights, or come to Atlantic City during the season 
and walk on the grand promenade. The most pertinent 
question here is, how much all of the more idealistic 
vocations and people are beneficiaries of the job that 
the business man does in following out his ideals. You 
read just now—and you think it is new, but you read it all 
the time, year in and year out—exposures of how the 
New York Life, with its Democratic president, paid 
$50,000 at each election to elect a Republican President. 
You read how Gov. Folk brought to time the boodlers 
in St. Louis, city officials and leading business men. 
But those things are going on all the time in various 
ways and degrees, but on the same principle. The ideal 
that unfortunately under our social system prevails 
makes money making almost the sole object of every 
man in business. Men say, ‘‘We are not in business for 
our health.”’ That is one of the aphorisms that is very 
expressive. It means that they are in business to make 
profit, to make things. Now I wish that I had some- 
thing of the power of a Channing to cut loose from the 
old traditions, and carry this audience, or a part of it, 
or some part of mankind, with me away from the belittling 
ideals of making money in order to get things. Speak- 
ing as an expert, I say that it don’t pay,—the game 
of making money does not pay. There are much 
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sweeter and finer and better things. Sidney Lanier 
said this :-— 
‘‘When all is done, what hast thou won, 
Of the only sweet that is under the sun? 
Aye, canst thou buy a single sigh, 
Of love’s least, least ecstasy?” 


Now, what can a business man do that is better for 
him and better for mankind and better for his race and 
a more worthy ideal than what he is doing than making 
money, than getting position, than making a conspicu- 
ous display of his power,—his power to afford things, his 
power to be wasteful of human labor? Well, he can be 
an organizer and a leader of men. Hecan be, for instance, 
like one conspicuous example of that idea, John Mitchell. 
He was the first manager of the Co-operative Wholesale As- 
sociation of England, and he managed it for twenty years; 
and it grew under his management from an organization of 
about 400,000 members of various co-operative associa- 
tions until, when he died in 1894, there were about 1,300,- 
ooo of them, and there are now over two millions and a hun- 
dred millions a year of goods made and sold. Mr. Mitchell 
managed this great business and built it up with an abil- 
ity by the side of which the steel magnates and the oil 
magnates and the land speculators are pygmies, all for 
plain every-day pay,—I think about $1,000 a year. 
He died and left a fortune of about $1,800, which he willed 
to some children’s institution, because he was a bach- 
elor. He was a Sunday-school man, and all the children 
were his wards. He did not die of the gout, he did not 
die of despondency: he died, as nearly as may be, a nat- 
ural death, and left behind him, as he had had through- 
out his entire life, the respect and the affection of 
not only the million and a half of members for whom 
he was managing with consummate ability, but all 
the members of the families of that million and a 
half and of all the people of Great Britain and the 
world. 

These remarks of mine would be incomplete if I did 
not tell something also of what I have done myself, and 
therefore know it can be done. Twenty years ago the 
idea of sharing the profits of the business with the people 
who were employed in the business came to my mind from 
books and from Col. Wright and Mr. Gilman. These 
gentlemen were actively interested in the same thing at 
the same time, and my friend Mr. Snyder, Mr. George 
Jacob Holyoake from the other side of the ocean, and 
Edward Everett Hale were all interested. And so 
twenty years ago the business with which I am connected 
began dividing its profits with all the employees of the 
concern, and have continued and expanded it ever since. 
It has worked all right and well, and I have kept on good 
terms with all my business friends. I have not been so 
far ahead of the orthodox but what I am admitted into 
all councils of the simon pure orthodox business men of 
all sorts. For twenty years that division has gone on 
under a very simple plan of paying interest to capital 
as its wages, and then dividing the remainder between the 
capital and the salaries and the wages. But it is nearly 
twenty years since I concluded that profit-making was 
not a nice thing, that it was not a moral thing, that, 
whether on the theory of Socrates or Jesus or Wesley, or 
any other leader of moral reform, not only the duty, but 
the best interest of every man, was simply to do all that 
he could,—that was his joy and comfort, the outlet 
for his energy,—do all that he could, and throw to the 
winds the idea of getting all that he could. 

There is the parting of the ways. The getting idea is 
nothing but a variation upon sensualism, and I care 
not for the difference between devotion to the sensu- 
ous or the sensual. I soon concluded after starting 
dividing the profits that simply a little more money was 
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not enough, so I got a tract of 125 acres of land to make 
homes on. On these acres we laid out in a natural, 
orderly park fashion the ground to build houses on. We 
built factories, and we took more pride in making the 
factories look well, really look well,—to make them beau- 
tiful, the places where men spend their lives. The women 
spend their lives at home in the parlors. We are in the 
habit of beautifying them; but what about the factory? 
I am one of those that think that men have just as good 
rights as women. We built the factories to be good and 
. Safe to work in and to be comfortable, and then we made 
vines creep up all around them, and we made great flower 
beds around between them, so that one man came in 
there and said, ‘‘Why I thought I was getting into a 
kindergarten when I saw these flower beds.” And we 
built a bowling-alley and a billiard-room and a hall and 
a kindergarten and made a lake. Let me tell you, the 
kindergarten is the university of the world. You start 
the child there to learn to do something, to care about 
doing, not merely thinking. There is too much of the 
merely thinking in the world and too little doing. If 
people were all, or half of them, to do, to act, what they 
know how and what they believe in and what has already 
been thought out,—thought out long before we were 
born,—the world would be transformed in a day. We 
all know well enough. Teach the children how to do 
things. We laid out Leclaire as a sort of a kindergarten. 
That is what it is. We have tried to carry out the ideas 
that Mr. Wright and Mr. Gilman and these others I 
mentioned put into my head, and what came from a 
little thinking of my own. Liking children, I saw how 
they lived and grew up in the crowded portions of the 
city, and I also. saw how they grew up in the roomy 
portions of the city, because I want to tell you that, 
with a philosopher’s impartiality, I have as much sym- 
pathy with the children of the rich as the children of 
the poor. Oh, the helplessness of the rich, the heartless- 
ness, when you get down to the real nub of the thing, 
of the children of the rich. Don’t ever, any of you who 
may be living upon your patrimony, living upon the 
income from New England farm mortgages, where it 
is pretty hard to get a living even without paying a third 
of the crop to the landlord,—all those of you who have 
your income from shares in the factories where girls, 
just like your daughters and mine, work the whole day 
long in an atmosphere that is so noisy that you cannot 
hear a man speak to you unless you get right next to 
him, and so full of lint and dust that you can see it,— 
don’t any of you take it to your hearts that you are 
innocent of whatever crimes are chargeable at the doors 
of the Rockefellers and the Goulds or the Gateses or the 
Nelsons. No, no: you are all a part of the same game. 
You profit by it without even paying the price. In a 
recent paper, Commissioner of Education Harris, after 
quoting the census as showing the average income for 
United States families to be $551.56 a year, says to the 
teachers, ‘‘Now any of you teachers who get as much as 
$600 a year don’t want to favor socialism, because it 
would cut you down below what you are getting.” Now 
just using that for a text, without planting myself on the 
validity of the argument, I want to suggest that any of 
us who live on a good deal more than that have to face 
one of two propositions: either that we are taking some- 
thing out of the other fellow, male or female, a member 
of a family or what not, in order to make our excess over 
Prof. Harris’s $551 a year, or else we are planting our- 
selves on the business platform that we earn more. The 
moment you get away from the Christ proposition that 
your duty as well as your highest spiritual interest is to 
serve,—to do all that you can for the world, for men and 
for any of the creatures of this universe,—and put your- 
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self on the proposition or on the claim that you are en- 
titled to what you earn, then you get right into the busi- 
ness man’s field; and the business man will tell you, and 
tell you rightly, that he earns all that he gets. You 
cannot get away from the one or the other of those two 
propositions. Either we are in duty bound to serve or 
else we are entitled to take all that we earn by the going 
methods and use it as we please. 

As the game is now played in our business and at Le- 
claire, I, as the original and chief owner, take none of the 
profits. I take merely a living salary, not as much as 
some others get. All of the profits go to the cus- 
tomers and the employees in proportion to their trade 
and their salary and wages, and a portion to the public 
or philanthropy. We take care of our own disabled, 
and devote about three-tenths of the profits to helping 
out others. 

They tell us that there are forty arrests to every thou- 
sand population in the cities of the United States. In 
the fifteen years of Leclaire life we have had no arrests 
at all, either in Leclaire or of people living in Leclaire. 
And why? Because with steady work and fair pay and 
comfortable homes, in which every workingman is the 
occupant and owner of his own castle, he has no disposi- 
tion to do violence to anybody, he does not run afoul 
of the law. And, what is more, we have very few people 
sick, because with something to do and a fair living, neither 
too much nor too little, people don’t get sick. 


The Negro Ideals of Life. 
AN ADDRESS BY PROF. W. E. B. DUBOIS. 


The first thought of one glancing over the programme 
is that, after all, the ideals of living cannot vary essentially 
because of a person’s vocation or sex or race, but that 
all of us living in the same world, struggling with the 
same problems, and facing the mystery of the same death, 
must and do discover in the maze of fact and thought 
essentially the same great landmarks to guide and cherish 
men. 

But no sooner do we come to this realization than 
there arises almost immediately the question, Who are 
men? Who compose the group, the nation, or the race 
whose common experiences are like to mine, who stand 
bound to me in common aspiration and sympathy, in 
common ideal? And here it is, in answer to this ques- 
tion, that there must 77se warning voices, the voices of 
those who cry, It is not simply the capitalists who are 
men. And to-day we add, It is not simply the laborer, 
it is not simply men who are men, but men’s mothers 
and daughters, too, and finally that the world of men 
holds men of many colors and races, and that it is not 
white men alone who aspire to life’s higher ideal, and 
demand the possibility of their realization. 

All this is so easy to say and so easy to applaud that 
we forget, and are even eager to forget, the cruelty of the 
world’s past answers to the question, Who are men? 
They are members of my tribe, said the world in its 
childhood: my fellow-tribesman may ask of me peace 
and courtesy and help. In their upward struggles they 
may grasp my hand; for the ideals toward?which they 
grope are man’s, and we are brothers. This for my 
tribesmen ; but for the men of other tribes there is eternal 
enmity, blood feud, war and death. They are less than 
I am, less than we are, inferior, undeveloped child-folk. 
This was in the world’s childhood; but its spirit persists 
all through the world’s history, and it lingers to-day here 
in America and in Atlantic City. wea ‘ 

In later days, when the world was half grown and walled 
within dotted busy cities, came again the pressure of 
the world-old query, ‘‘Who are men?” The answer was 
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larger than the answer of the past, and yet the concep- 
tion of common humanity stretched but grudgingly be- 
yond the city walls and never beyond the curling sea. 
Even when the organized living of men broadened with 
nations, the natural narrowness of human beings strug- 
gled to segregate men into different classes with dif- 
fering destinies and ideals. And if, in the day of the 
reign of the privileged class, men had asked men of the 
ideals of life, what more natural counter-question than 
this, Whose lives? 

In the boast of having risen far above the narrowness 
of this class conception no land has equalled or approached 
ours. And yet of all great modern nations not a single 
one has more resolutely or doggedly persisted in denying 
the attribute of manhood to a large proportion of its 
inhabitants, and persisted in making for these pariahs 
ideals of living and aspiration far different from those 
of the rest of their fellow-men. 

Not only has this been true in the past, but to-day 
with reiterated emphasis we are being told that, in allow- 
ing certain men to be men in the same sense that other 
men are men, lurks dire danger to the republic, to civi- 
lization, and to religion, particularly of the Presbyterian 
type. And so persistently is this dogma being repeated 
that, not simply is the mass of unthinking men receiving it 
as true gospel, but men and women like you, men whose 
fathers fought for a wider humanity, women whose 
mothers dreamed of a real human unity, such people are 
beginning to apologize and temporize and to ask hesi- 
tatingly and sweetly, Would you not better give up 
your right to vote willingly? Would you not better 
ask the proprietors of public places to discriminate against 
you and insult you? Would it not be politic to allow 
labor unions without a protest to deny your right to 
work? Would it not be nobler to allow white men to 
propose concubinage and prostitution to your women 
so as to avoid all danger of your proposing marriage to 
theirs? In fact, a class of educated and conscientious 
Americans is to-day bluntly and soberly proposing to 
ten millions of their darker fellows that they consent to 
be half men because so furious an opposition will not yet 
let them be men. 

Under the tremendous pressure of this voiced and un- 
voiced demand, is it curious, my hearers, that some of us 
black men have fallen before the temptation, have learned 
all too well the language of cheapened ideals, and have 
flung them wide among our people amid the thunders 
of your applause and the dulcet rattle of your gold? 

This popular philosophy of the American negro and 
his destiny would, if it spoke here this morning, have 
little part in those ideals of living held before the larger 
world. What have negroes to do with science? They 
should hoe. The only literature they need is cook-books. 
Their labor movement consists in making themselves so 
cheap to their employers that the color line is worth 
20 per cent. to him, and the vision of their women is, 
and ought to be, the vision of keeping somebody’s kitchen 
clean. 

This we are tempted and urged and almost forced to 
say. And yet this there are those of us who will never 
declare. There are those of us so true to the birthright 
of all American citizens, of all dwellers in the light of the 
twentieth century, that we will not consent that any 
human being, white or black, shall be excluded arbitrarily 
from the pursuit of any human ideals for which he is 
fit. 

And right here comes the confusion of tongues. The 
same men that cry, Throw back the doors of opportunity 
to all men, cry, too, less loudly, but more insistently, 
These black men are unfit. And then to you as listeners 
comes the vision, You remember the black maid who 
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was so slovenly; you remember the loafers at those South- 
ern depots; you remember the funny efforts of some black 
and half-trained lawyer; you remember—oh, one fe- 
members so many things when one wants to remember. 
And yet not one of these implied criticisms of the black 
race touches the real righteousness of the case. When 
stars of life swing high, and the gates lift up their heads, 
surely it is not necessary to remind men that few can 
find the narrow way to these ideals; but what hinders? 
Not stature, not their beauty, not their race, not their 
color, but their fitness. If, then, any man be unfit to _ 
realize the higher ideals of living, that unfitness bars him 
from the path. We have no cause to worry lest ignorant 
men become scientists or unskilled men lead modern 
business, but we have cause to worry when the way of 
life is closed to men not because of their unfitness, but 
because of their race. 

Why is it that a great nation should persist in stooping 
to such senseless discrimination? The reason is not far 
to seek. We have not learned the true lesson of democ- 
racy. Few people are proof against the delicate flattery 
of being considered a little better than their neighbors. 
It touches the fatal weakness of any race to find itself in 
position to look down upon another race. Hold them- 
selves as they will, and argue as they may, there is some- 
thing so peculiarly reasonable in the thought “‘I am 
worthier than he’’ that, far from arguing the matter, we 
start with this as the axiom and end in the unblushing 
murder of human ambition. The very ease of this de- 
scent to Avernus is its fatal danger. You will, I am 
sure, pardon the allusion, but, I think if ever on an Amer- 
ican programme I came elsewhere than at the end, I 
should be quite unable to speak from sheer surprise, and 
this from no conscious design, but by half-unconscious 
reasoning. Can the interests of men who are slaves and 
the sons of slaves, and still enslaved, be placed before the 
interests of science, or next to the interests of women, 
or beside the representation of that organized railway 
labor which in nearly all cases excludes black men by 
constitutional provision from membership in their 
unions ? 

And yet out of this slough into which America has for 
so long blindly blundered it takes but the clear-hearted 
vision of the righteous to point the unerring way. They 
are men whoact asmen. They may aspire who do aspire. 
The ideals of life may freely lead all those who will be 
led, and any effort at any time or place to choke and 
darken a human life, to chill ambition, to limit accom- 
plishment, to narrow opportunity for any reason save 
the one clear and self-proving reason of unfitness is bar- 
barism,—the same despicable savagery that leads one 
clansman to murder another simply because he belongs 
to another clan, that leads one nation to hate and fight 
all other nations, that strove for centuries to make the 
world and its opportunities the exclusive perquisites of 
certain men’s sons. 

I trust I have not spoken too strongly for your ears 
on this matter. It is to-day of singular interest, of fear- 
ful importance. The world has fought and staggered 
through blood and dust to the conception of a broader 
and broader humanity, a free and freer human soul. 
The African slave-trade precipitated the final battle of 
this fight here in America, and here in America it must 
be fought out. To give up now is moral death and re- 
ligious cowardice. We must take and hold these ever- 
lasting heights: that men are not men because of their 
color, but that men are men in spite of it. 

If now once this great ground principle is fixed, that 
negroes are men,—an indivisible part of that great hu- 
manity which works and aspires,—then what are the ideals 
of life that interest them in common with other men? 
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To ask that question is to answer it. They are the same. 
They, with all men, strive to know and to do, to organize 
and to dream, to fight in that great battle of the west 
in the glow of the setting sun. 

They have, however, by reason of their history, their 
peculiar paths to peace. Their problem of ignorance dif- 
fers not in kind, but in degree from problems of igno- 
rance the world over, but in degree it differs as 5 per cent. 
of illiteracy differs from 50 per cent. Their problem of 
thrift and thriftlessness is peculiarly human, but it is 
intensified for two hundred years of forced labor. Their 
problem of sexual chastity is not greater than the same 
problem among the English a century ago, but it is 
great enough to be menacing, and the reason of its 
menace lies in the crimes which men have perpetrated 
and do perpetrate against a helpless people. 

With such a programme of social reform facing him, 

the young negro American is called to high ideals of work 
and sacrifice. He of all men is called to sink his individ- 
uality in the larger personality of the vast group of his 
fellows, to forget his own life that others may live, to 
sacrifice his personal ease and pleasure in order that some 
of the meaning of life may trickle down to the dark and 
unmoved masses. 
__ Not only this. This would be his programme of life 
if all the gates of opportunity were open, if all the way 
of life lay clear and beckoning to all men despite their 
color. But this is not so. Upon all the burden of up- 
lifting his fellows this class of Americans must feel in 
every thought and motion the hindrance and con- 
tempt of their fellows, the sneer of the critic, the waver- 
ing of the friend, the vindictive hatred of the enemy. 
To hold his balance, then, in this whirling chaos and keep 
his head from swimming, to combine at once keen in- 
sight into the faults of his own people and unsparing 
criticism of the aggressions of others, to be hopeful in 
the face of hopeless meanness, and righteously hopeless 
when they who see the tendencies of the day persist in 
caliing all of them hopeful, to work on in hot, ceaseless 
energy, while others neutralize his efforts by cold con- 
tempt,—this programme of life calls for men; and, when 
you see it daily being carried out, see the decrease of 
black ignorance by tremendous strides, the increase of 
negro property holding by leaps and bounds, the strength- 
ening of family life, and the persistent, unceasing refusal 
to be satisfied with anything but the highest and best, 
such a struggle of men ought to call on you for sympathy, 
aid, and the unwavering support of their ideals. 

The battle, then, for a humanity as broad as the dwell- 
ings of men, a struggle for human uplift through work 
and sacrifice, a refusal to let that work be stopped. by 
the enmity, contempt, and prejudice of their fellows, 
and a persistent clinging to the broadest ideals in the 
face of the narrowest of opportunities,—this is the fight 
that black men of America are to-day waging in that 
far-flung battle line that ever beats against the stars. 


The Temperance Meeting. 


For several years the Unitarian Temperance Society 
has been allowed a place on the official programme of 
the National Conference. ‘These meetings have not usu- 
ally been largely attended, principally because their 
nature and purpose have not been understood. 

That the attendance has been on the increase, the 
addresses listened to with marked attention and approval, 
is most apparent. 

The attendance on Thursday afternoon of Conference 
Week this year was most encouraging, an unusually 
large number of men being present. 
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The meeting was opened by the president, Rev. Charles 
F. Dole. Mr. Dole called attention to the power of in- 
fluence, as illustrated by the removal of the obnoxious 
whiskey sign nailed to the mast of the sunken vessel two 
years ago. He believed that the moral tone of the Con- 
ference, added to the objections made by individual 
metmbets, had induced the authorities to remove the 
objectionable thing. 

So through influence the Unitarian Temperance So- 
ciety is striving to lessen the drink evil. The evils are 
self-evident. The cost in money is enormous, but that 
is not the greatest evil. That is to be found in the cost 
in human character and happiness. 

This society does not insist upon total abstinence 
for its members, though it advises that policy. Its main 
object is to enlist the interest and co-operation of good 
men and women in the minimizing the evils of drink,— 
men and women who, temperate, law-abiding, interested 
in all good works themselves, do not seem to realize their 
responsibility or the value of co-operation in this matter. 
We need the wisdom of these good people, said President 
Dole, their counsel and their influence, their moral 
strength and their practical methods of dealing with 
great problems. 

The drink problem is not the only problem need- 
ing solution, but it is a problem to be met and solved 
before society can be rid of obstacles which stand in 
the way of all true progress, before the children of 
God can become and enjoy all he has planned for 
them. 

The address of President Carroll D. Wright, LL.D., met 
fully the expectations of his audience. It was broad, 
simple, direct, convincing. Referring to the statement 
of Mr. Dole concerning the whiskey sign nailed to the 
mast of the wrecked vessel, now taken down, Dr. Wright 
regretted the removal. He said that the sign illustrated 
in the most practical manner the effect of drink. Intem- 
perance results in wrecks. Vessels, business, homes, 
happiness, and character,—all go down because of this 
universal destroyer. 

The sign ought to have been left there as a warning 
to every one who saw it. One thing the, practical world 
is coming to learn; namely, the ethical and the eco- 
nomic belong together. That which is right is also 
best. Wrong never succeeds, right never fails economi- 
cally. The Church and State, the minister and the 
business man, the reformer and the economist, may well 
work together, for their interests are identical. Their 
motives for action may differ, but the results are the 
same. In temperance reform the employer of labor 
really holds the key to the situation. He has a right not 
only to the time and skill of those whom he employs, 
but to the clear head and steady hand as well. The 
habitual drinker cannot bring to his employment either 


‘the clear head or the steady hand. The employer is 


thus the loser through continued indulgence. More than 
thirty-five years ago the Old Colony Railroad Corpo- 
ration issued an order that no employee would be re- 
tained who drank during business hours. Results 
justified this order. But another step was found to be 
necessary. Soon a second order was issued, declar- 
ing that no man could remain in the employ of that 
system who drank intoxicating liquors at all. Most 
satisfactory were the results. Soon other railroad cor- 
porations saw the wisdom of this policy, and adopted 
it. 

The railroads of this country are practically operated 
by non-drinking employees. Notice the results, said 
Dr. Wright: the railroad men in this country are a fine 
class of fellows, sober, clear-headed, and reliable. There 
are, of course, accidents, but they are not due to drink- 
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befuddled employees. In fact, these accidents are as 
nothing, considering the enormous number of trains 
operated and business done. 

Thus the economic aspects involved in this moral 
question are having an influence which is spreading 
everywhere, comprehended by industrial establishments 
and by heads of departments in government positions as 
well. The simple idea that a man with a clear brain is 
a better employee than one with a muddled brain is 
carrying this question forward to success. So that 
which is right is best. 

Prof. W. E. B. Du Bois, Atlanta, Ga., spoke more 
particularly upon the causes of inebriety among the 
negroes in the South. Previous to the Civil War the 
plantations furnished everything to the slave, includ- 
ing entertainment. After he had been made free, how- 
ever, he was thrown upon his own resources, having 
neither self-control nor the wisdom of frugality. Ex- 
cluded from. the social life and common amusements of 
the white, the black must needs seek his pleasure where 
it could easiest be found. That pleasure could most 
easily be found in the saloon and the circus. But 
the circus took too much money out of the com- 
munity, and, by charging excessive license fees, 
such exhibitions have been made practically impos- 
sible. 

The saloon would lose much of its business in the South, 
declared Prof. Du Bois, if suitable entertainment and 
innocent pleasures could be provided for the colored 
people. 

One of the most earnest and consistent temperance 
workers in Massachusetts is Richard C. Humphreys, 
Esq., of Boston, treasurer of the Unitarian Temperance 
Society and a loyal churchman. Mr. Humphreys re- 
ferred to the application of Mr. Henry Siegel for a li- 
cense to sell intoxicating liquors in his great department 
store in Boston, also of the petition signed by a number 
of temperance workers urging against such license and 
sale, and that the petition had been successful, Mr. 
Siegel withdrawing his application. The speaker urged 
this incident as an illustration of what might be accom- 
plished through personal interest and prompt concerted 
action. Every one is responsible, not for the drink evil, 
but for so much of it as he can prevent. Every minister 
consecrated to the work of lifting and helping the weak 
into ways of the higher life should by voice and influ- 
ence place himself upon the side of temperance. Every 
church should set itself against the saloon. The saloon 
is the great enemy and rival of the Church, working 
steadily and persistently against every ideal, message, 
hope, that the Church of the blessed gospel of Christ 
was organized to proclaim. 

Rev. J. H. Ecob, D.D., of Philadelphia, was the last 
speaker. It was a speech not only full of fire, but also 
of wisdom, gained evidently from wide and careful ob- 
servation. 

Society cannot afford to allow drunkenness to continue. 
It is not a question of 60,000 premature deaths yearly, 
nor of the expenditure each twelve months of twelve 
hundred million dollars, save only as the cost in life and 
money affects unfortunately the entire race. Each dollar 
expended, each death recorded, each life falling below the 
moral standard, each family stricken with the poverty 
and wretchedness of drink, means just so much taken 
away from the welfare and happiness of the body 
politic. 

No man lives or dies to himself alone. The human 
race is just one family, and the wiser members of that 
family are fast learning that inebriety does not pay. 
The moral question has become economic. 

WwW. L. W. 
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Good News, 


CONDUCTED BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 


From the “Hymn to Intellectual Beauty.” 


The day becomes more solemn and serene 
When noon is past; there is a harmony 
In autumn, and a lustre in its sky, 
Which through the summer is not heard or seen, 
As if it could not be, as if it had not been! 
Thus let thy power, which like the truth 
Of nature on my passive youth 
Descended, to my onward life supply, 
Its calm—to one who worships thee, 
And every form containing thee, 
Whom, Spirit fair, thy spells did bind 
To fear himself and love all human kind. 
-—Percy Bysshe Shelley 


Candor. 


It is twenty-five years since I received, one summer, a 
telegram from the editor of the North American Review 
asking me to furnish him with an article on falsehood in 
the pulpit. I wrote in reply that falsehood was a bad 
word: it involved charging men with their motives, which 
is always a bad thing to do. But I said that, if he chose, 
I would send him an article about insincerity in the pulpit. 
I didso. In that article I said that the public impression 
is that the men in the pulpit are not frank with their 
hearers. I said that there is a general public impression 
that the preachers in the evangelical pulpits, so called, 
keep back the conclusions to which they have arrived. 
“The question is, Does the American people on the whole 
believe that the preachers say all they know?” I wrote 
this article, and it was printed in the North American 
Review of September, 1880. 

With the exception of the Christian Register the whole 
religious press, so called, of the country said that Mr. 
Hale might speak for himself. It said that, if I were not 
candid, I might confess it; if I held back any truth, I 
might say so. But it said I had no right to say this of 
other men. 

On the other hand, the whole secular press, which no- 
ticed the North American Review article at all, said that 
what I said was the truth: the whole secular press said 
that the reason why people stay away from church on 
Sunday is that they do not believe that the minister is 
dealing fairly with them: The minister, for instance, 
does not believe the story of Noah’s Ark as it is told in 
Genesis. But he pretends he does. He does not be- 
lieve that David was inspired when he prayed God to 
dash the heads of the little ones against the stones, but 
in the pulpit he gives his people to understand that he 
accepts David’s Psalms as coming from the direct in- 
spiration of God. 

Dr. Thomson said in his book on Palestine, ‘‘The 
Saviour’s eye would rove delighted over his own glorious 
works.”” ‘To any reader trained in the habits of our time 
a statement like this is simply amusing and absurd. 
But the secular press at that time supposed that the 
clergy in the majority of churches pretended to believe 
what Dr. ‘Thomson pretended to believe,—that the 
Saviour saw his own works for the first time. 

It was a few years later that I said in conversation in 
Pittsburg that the Presbyterian Church as organized in 
America was the greatest foe to human liberty in Amer- 
ica. Some of the Presbyterian leaders did not like this, 
and I had baskets full of letters protesting; but none of 
my correspondents dared to say that a young man enter- 
ing the pulpit of the Presbyterian church was permitted 
to say what he thought or what he knew. Even the 
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most liberal leaders had to confess that the Westminster 
Catechism told such a preacher what he must say and 
what he must think. 

Thanks to brave men in their conferences, they have 
changed all this now. Cuthbert Hall can say just what 
he chooses, and does. And the Union Theological Sem- 
inary at New York, over which he presides so well, does 
not bind its professors or lecturers by any definition of 
faith, They may say what they think and teach what 
they know. It is interesting to see that the Church of 
England, in England, is almost as brave. ‘True, you see 
funny things in the English religious newspapers. It is 
very droll to see that the Archbishop of Canterbury is 
pleased because Dr. Somebody has made it clear that 
the surplice to-day is represented properly in the cata- 
combs of the first century. But this is only one of the 
droll things which you always expect to find in England; 
and one is glad to say that every effort to constrain the 
preacher in the Establishment seems to be fitly con- 
demned, or, as we say in our vernacular, ‘‘turned down.”’ 
One wishes he could say the same thing of the English 
Church in America. One of their distinguished prelates 
once said to me that the Thirty-nine Articles are in the 
Prayer Book only because the book-binder put them 
there. But the House of Bishops does not say this. The 
House of Bishops still says that, if a man does not hold 
fairly and unequivocally to the doctrine of the Nicene 
Creed and the Thirty-nine Articles, it is his business to 
retire from the Episcopal pulpit. One is sorry to say 
this, but one remembers at the same time that the Church 
of England in this country follows very closely in the 
steps of the mother church. Mr. Crapsey has made a 
vigorous protest in a recent number of the Outlook, and 
this has obtained some interest even outside the Episco- 
pal communion. 

I think I am writing this because I met a few days ago 
a very intelligent and well-taught young physician, with 
whem I was talking of the men in the different ecclesi- 
asucal communions. I spoke of Mr. X. Y., a near friend 
of mine, who is a prominent preacher in what is called 
the evangelical church. I said: ‘‘I like X.Y. Heisa 
brave man, and he says what he thinks.” ‘‘Mr. Hale,” 
said the young doctor, who knew Mr. X. Y. a great deal 
better than I do, ‘‘that is true, X. Y. says what he thinks; 
but he does not say all he thinks.” Now this is a remark 
which ought to be well considered by the younger preach- 
ers in the evangelical churches. They put a great deal 
at risk when they affect in the pulpit to indorse the lan- 
guage and formulas of a by-gone generation, if they do 
not mean to maintain those formulas and defend them 
in private conversation with acquaintances they meet in 
travel or at a dinner party. 

I tried the experiment once. I was at a very elegant 
dinner party in a city far, far away from Boston, where 
several of the clergy of the neighborhood and the profes- 
sors in the neighboring college had been asked to meet me. 
I really wanted to feel the pulse of the company. Wisely 
or not, I said to the professor who sat opposite me that 
I had just been reading Bishop Wilkins’s interesting 
study of the Flood and the Ark. I said that there was a 
large copper-plate engraving in the original edition which 
gave the plans for the different decks of the ark. It 
showed how the carnivorous animals were kept from 
each other, how they were kept on a different deck from 
the deer and the cows and other graminivorous animals; 
it showed also how the hay and the grain were to be sorted, 
so that the beasts should not eat before their time, and I 
said, ‘‘Have you thought of the value of reprinting this 
for use in Sunday-schools to-day?’’ I thought this would 
give him a fair chance to say how far he was willing to 
open his Sunday-school to what he called the truth, what 
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he believed to be the truth. When Bishop Colenso was 
dictating the translation of the account of the ark in 
Genesis, his negro interpreter said to him, ‘‘Why, Dr. 
Colenso, you do not believe this.”” And Colenso was con- 
vineed of sin by the black man. I was willing to take 
the humble place of the black man. I was willing to ask 
Prof. A. B. C. whether he believed in any fair or adequate 
sense in the story of the ark as told in the book of Genesis. 
Colenso took the responsibility of saying that he did not. 
Dean Stanley afterward took the responsibility of de- 
fending Colenso. My professor, on the other hand, 
avoided my question, and in twenty seconds I found we 
were talking of the glaciers of Greenland or the railway 
from the Mediterranean to the Cape. 

Now I am not the man to argue that the pulpit is the 
place for scientific theology so called. The pulpit stands 
for religion: the pulpit stands for everything that can 
bring man nearer to God and can show men how near 
God is to them. But the evangelical press, the schools 
and colleges and seminaries, the conversation of every 
evangelical minister, are at this moment watched, and 
critically watched, by the people. You can fool a part 
of the people at one time, you can fool another part at 
another time; but you cannot fool all the people ail the 
time. Our evangelical friends ought to consider this 
pregnant remark of Abraham Lincoln. 

To take a single illustration, the lessons of their inter- 
national Sunday-school lessons contain every now and 
then statements or implications such as no intelligent 
preacher ventures to repeat in his pulpit. And no in- 
telligent preacher ought to think that the community 
at large does not observe such an omission. As I said in 
1880, if the pulpit does not tell the truth and the whole 
truth, the world will charge the pulpit with infidelity. 

EDWARD E. HALE. 


Spiritual Life. 


There is as yet no culture, no method of progress known 
to men, that is so rich and complete as that which is min- 
istered by a truly great friendship.—Phillips Brooks. 
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Following a leader as we could never follow a maxim, 
we do and conquer a thousand things we should other- 
wise never attempt. What we receive from him is moral 
impulse,—not a letter, but a spirit.— Joseph Wood. 


oJ 
Beyond all wealth, honor, or even health, is the at- 


tachment we form to noble souls, because to become 
one with the good, generous, and true is to become in a 


“measure good, generous, and true ourselves.—Dr. Thomas 


Arnold. 
& 


The world delights in sunny people. The old are 
hungering for love more than for bread. ‘The air of joy 
is very cheap; and, if you can help the poor on with a 
garment of praise, it will be better for them than blankets. 


Henry Drummond. 
a 


When it rests with a man, wholly and alone, to be right 
with himself and God, and none else will know his strug- 
gle or appreciate his victory, when he contends for whole- 
ness and uprightness of heart against the self which 
custom, indulgence, position, have made, then, indeed, 
‘‘sreater is he that conquereth himself than he that 


taketh a city.” —/J. Edwin Odgers, 
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Literature, 


Tae GAMBLER. By Katherine Cecil 
Thurston. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
$1.50.—In some respects this is a better 
book than The Masquerader, but it does not 
hold the attention from chapter to chapter 
as that peculiar romance did. This is a co- 
herent and consistent account of a master- 
passion running through five generations in 
an Irish family, wrecking fortunes, destroy- 
ing domestic peace, and bringing individuals 
in each generation to disgrace and ruin. In 
the heroine the passion breaks out in its 
worst form, and brings a beautiful woman 
into the toil of intriguers, who in Venice 
and Monaco tempt her to the worst excesses, 
from which she escapes at last through the 
steadfast fidelity of a younger sister and the 
love of a man superior to all such tempta- 
tions. There is rather too much insistence 
upon the law of heredity, acting as a well- 
nigh irresistible force in the life of a high- 
minded maiden. But what tragedies similar 
to the one described in this novel cluster 
about the gambling hells of the Continent and 
are buried in the tombs of many gentle fam- 
ilies in every nation! Some very attractive 
men and women come on the scene, to be 
matched by evil men and women of the most 
Satanic type. Life in Ireland is described 
con amore, and to good purpose. With all 
the sordidness and poverty of the conditions 
in which our heroine grew up there are win- 
some elements which account for her essen- 
tial goodness and strength of character. 


Tue BaLLinctons. By Frances Squire. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $1.50.—With 
this writer a new novelist appears who strikes 
in her first book a note so sure and touches a 
depth of thought so seldom reached that the 
critic ought to sit up in fresh attention. It 
is a study in soul development, and the re- 
sult comes, as it comes in life, not by a single 
feeling or a single dramatic event, but by the 
attrition of one nature on another and the 
cumulative effect of many small happenings. 


Agnes Sidney develops from an immature: 


girl with natural desire for ease and happi- 
ness into a noble woman, who finds herself 
partly through the experiences of an un- 
happy marriage and partly through corre- 
lating those experiences with a broad out- 
look on life in general. The book is planned 
on a large scale. Certain scenes are deeply 
moving, and many passages speak faithfully 
of the aspirations, penitences, and sufferings 
that are common to all who seek something 
beyond material sustenance for their daily 
bread. The characters are instinct with 
life. One of the best is Mrs, Sidney, a minor 
personage in the story, but one not to be for- 
gotten. She is a hard-working old woman, 
with delightful breaks from deep emotion to 
practical considerations of the nearest duty, 
as real as if she had been photographed, as 
perhaps she was. Thus far this is the most 
important novel of the season, 


Rep Fox. By Charles G. D. Roberts. 
Boston: L. C. Page & Co. $2.—Mr. Roberts 
is an expert in natural history, and he affirms 
that the wonderful instances of sagacity 
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noted in this book come within the range of 
actual observation. ‘‘The emotions of the 
fox,” he said, ‘‘are fox emotions, and must 
not be mistaken for human emotions.” But 
sometimes, when giving instances of ex- 
traordinary instances of sagacity, memory, 
and reasoning, he comes perilously near to 
attributing human faculties to Monsieur 
Reynard. Into the history of one fox fam- 
ily he works many scattered facts, and so 
makes a consistent and readable whole. 
Few boys who make the acquaintance of this 
book will escape the fascination of these 
romances and tragedies of the wild which 
have some of the charm of the Br’er Rabbit 
stories, although they are filled with the 
fierce, wild spirit of predatory birds and 
beasts who sharpen their wits at each other’s 
expense and do not hesitate to fill their 
larder with the bodies of their slain enemies. 


ALFRED Lorp TENNYSON. A Memoir by 
his Son. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $4.—It is now seven years since 
this memoir in two volumes, authorized by 
the family of the great poet, was published 
and circulated. It has had abundant wel- 
come. ‘This new edition in one volume is 
justified by a popular demand which will 
not decrease as the years go by. Tenny- 
son did some things that no one ever did 
before him and no one has since done so well. 
He came at the time when it was possible 
for the poet to mediate between the man of 
science and the theologian. As an inter- 
preter of that which was best in ancient 
chivalry, Tennyson gave to innumerable 
youthful minds pure ideals which have 
wrought powerfully in domestic and social 
life, not only to uplift and enlighten, but 
also to give moral strength and beauty. This 
one volume is, excepting the paper and bind- 
ing, the same as the more costly two-volume 
edition. 


PoLE BAKER. By Will N. Harben. New 
Vork: Harper & Brothers. $1.50.—The 
scene of this story is laid in Georgia in the 
hill country, not far from Atlanta. Pole 
Baker is a Georgia cracker, ex-moonshiner, 
occasional drunkard, humorist, and _ skil- 
ful man of affairs. He presides over the 
fortunes of two young people of his ac- 
quaintance,—a young woman of good an- 
cestral antecedents, born in a family of 
fallen fortunes, and a young man, ignorant 
of his birth and family, but of good parent- 
age and fine abilities. How the love-story 
works out under the guardianship of the 
genial humorist and drunkard, Pole Baker, 
will furnish amusement without harm. In- 
deed, the novel is a very good temperance 
story. 


THE ONLY TRUE MOTHER GoosE MELO- 
DIES. With introduction by Rev, Edward 
E. Hale, D.D. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 
60 cents.—It is sufficient to say that this edi- 
tion is said to be an exact reprint of the orig- 
inal edition published in Boston in 1833, and 
that there is prefixed to it such an intro- 
duction as no one but Dr. Hale could write. 
This contains not only the text, but illustra- 
tions in the edition which was known and 
read by great-grandmothers and great-grand- 
fathers of this generation It had become 
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a rare volume highly prized by all those who 
were fortunate enough to possess it. 


LAURA IN THE Mountains. By Henri- 
etta R. Eliot. Boston: Lothrop Publishing 
Company. 50 cents.—Readers of the Home 
Department in the Christian Register know 
already that Mrs. Eliot can write good stories 
and charming rhymes. This tale of a little 
girl’s summer spent in camping out, and the 
enjoyment of simple, wholesome occupa- 
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sent before December 1 to 
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tions, is intended for small readers, and will 
interest by its animation and the variety of 
its incidents. Laura has appeared already 
in an earlier book. 


Epiror1aL, WiLD Oats. By Mark Twain. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. $1.—The 
Editorial Wild Oats in the title of this amus- 
ing book have, in the many years since they 
were first garnered, become in the subtle 
processes of nature editorial chestnuts. But 
they are well ripened; and, if they amuse the 
generous youth of this generation as much 
as they did Mark Twain’s contemporaries in 
their youth, they will justify the publishers 
in reproducing them. 


Miscellaneous. 


In connection with the exposition at St. 
Louis, a session of the Interparliamentary 
Union was held. The government of the 
United States appropriated $50,000 for the 
entertainment of the foreign guests, and pro- 
vided for them an extensive tour to differ- 
ent parts of the country. Hon. §. J. Barrows, 
secretary of the Reception Committee, wrote 
an account of the trip which the Treasury 
Department has now printed in a handsome 
octavo, called Tour of the Interparliamentary 
Union, to be given to the members of the 
Union as souvenirs of their congress and the 
journey connected with it. The object of 
this Union is to bring about peace among the 
nations, and it was a committee of the Union 
which waited upon President Roosevelt to 
suggest that he should call another meeting 
at The Hague,—a suggestion promptly 
adopted by the president, but since super- 
seded by the request of the czar of Russia 
that the initiative be transferred to him. 
The volume (printed at the Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington) is an elegant. speci- 
men of book-making, bound in red and gold, 
and illustrated by many portraits and scenes 
which to the delegates in their foreign homes 
will revive the memory of many pleasant 
experiences, and enable them to give to their 
friends some idea of the hospitality of our 
government and the warmth of their re- 
ception in this country. 


Little, Brown & Co. have recently pub- 
lished two books about animals, which sup- 
plement each other admirably, and which 
ought both to be on the book-shelf of every 
boy and girl. The treatment is realistic, 
missing dulness on the one hand and senti- 
mentality on the other. The Race of the 
Swift, by Edwin Carlile Litsey, shows the 
wild animal in action, driven by direst ne- 
cessity to seek food, and careless of the trage- 
dies involved. All is plain, direct, obvious. 
These things happen, and of course we knew 
it all before; but by the simplest methods 
Mr. Litsey makes the drama of daily living 
real. We are not asked to be sympathetic, 
_ but even the tramp dog, the outcast that 
threatened the farmers’ flocks, stirs the 
blood with a new comprehension of what it 
means to live at all. Walderness Babies, by 
Julia Augusta Schwartz, shows the wild an- 
imal at home in his protected babyhood, 
learning the laws of the forest by actual prac- 
tice, and not yet ready for the tragedies lying 
in wait farther on. Miss Schwartz is a prom- 
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ising writer in this field. Mr. Litsey writes 
of the mother fox, the hawk, gray wolf, wild 
cat, raccoon, coon dog, and a sheep dog 
turned criminal. Miss Schwartz chooses 
sixteen mammals of different orders, includ- 
ing the opossum, the whale, the elk and but- 
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falo, the rabbit, squirrel and beaver, the 
strange manitee (the only eater of grass in 
the sea), the fierce flesh-eaters of the forest, 
and the humbler mole, shrew, and bat. A 
main recommendation of these books is that 
they are first interesting, then instructive. 
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For the Christian Register. 


Ships at Sea. 


BY LOUELLA C. POOLE. 


‘*Oh, when my ships come into port,”’ 
My grandma’d say to me, 

When I was but a tiny girl 
At play beside her knee, 


“* They’ll bring a doll for you, my dear,— 
A big wax doll, with eyes 

That ope and shut, and truly hair, 
And bronze kid ankle-ties. 


And you shall have a paint-box, too, 
And ribbons for your curls; 

And books, and games, a ruby ring, 
A necklace all of pearls.” 


And so I lived from day to day, 
The happiest child on earth, 

While waiting for those ships to come, 
With all their priceless worth, 


Of everything my heart held dear, 
Until one day — ah, me! — 

They told to me the awful truth 
About those ships at sea. 


And then I sat me down and cried 
As though my heart would break, 

Till grandma said, ‘‘ Oh, come, my dear, 
You make a sad mistake,— 


“°Tis not in just what we possess 
That we true pleasure find; 
Imagination sometimes gives 
A more contented mind 


“‘Than gold can buy, and better oft 
Than plain reality 

Are fancied joys: so still take heart 
In having ships at sea.” 


For the Christian Register. 
Elsie’s Carving. 


BY FANNIE WILDER BROWN, 


Elsie Thornton sat by one front window: 
her mamma sat by the other. Mrs. Thornton 
was sewing. She was taking wee, even 
stitches on the hem of a ruffle for a new pink 
muslin dress for Elsie. There were to be 
four ruffles, each one with a tiny lace edge. 
Mamma sewed steadily, but did not hurry. 
Elsie, fearing that the dress might not be 
done by Thursday, wished that mamma 
would hurry. To-day was Monday, and 
Thursday would be Elsie’s birthday. She 
would be ten years old. She was to have 
a tea-party, and wear the new pink muslin 
dress. 

“Can’t you sew a little faster, mamma?” 
asked Elsie. 

““There’s plenty of time, dearie. I’ll have 
the ruffles all hemmed before you get your 
lesson learned at this rate. Keep at work, 
Elsie.” 
fig Elsie thought that she was studying very 
hard. She thought that she was learning the 
names of the New England States. She had 
copied them carefully from the black-board 
at school into her home-study blankbook, 
and she had the book in her hand now. 
When her mamma reminded her of her les- 
son, she began to repeat the names :— 

“Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont— 
Mamma, what is the use of trying to learn 
these old names?”’ 

“So you will know that they are States, 
not cities or towns, and so that you can 
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learn where they are, and how to get to them, 
and what is interesting about each one. Go 
on, Elsie.”’ 

“Maine, New Hampshire— But they 
aren’t interesting at all, and they are hard to 
learn. Oh, look out the window, mamma! 
There’s a man with a hammer and a chisel 
pounding on a block of stone over one of the 
windows of the new church, and he’s been 
doing it all day long. I should think he’d 
better hurry up.” 

‘People who ‘hurry get tired sooner than 
those who work more slowly, and they lose 
time by having to stop to rest. It is the 
keeping at work steadily that counts, Elsie. 
Can you see what he is doing ?”’ 

“Yes, mamma. He is cutting the stone 
to make it look like a wreath of leaves. The 
wreath isn’t half done yet. He keeps chip, 
chip, chipping away all the time; but just 
one chip doesn’t make the stone look a bit 
different.” 

“Just one stitch doesn’t seem to make any 
difference on your dress,’ said mamma. 
“But see how much I have hemmed since 
you began to study. How much have you 
learned ?”’ 

“Maine, New Hampshire,—er—” 

“Ver’’— prompted mamma. 

‘‘Vermont,—er—er— Oh, dear! now I’ve 
forgotten—Oh, yes, Massachusetts. That’s 
all I’ve learned. And it has taken me 
half an hour! I wish I could sew it into 
me, or pound it in with a hammer and chisel.” 

“You can.” 

“Why Mamma Thornton! how? 
it hurt?” 

“Not a bit. You are carving things on 
your brain all day long. You can’t help it. 
You can’t tell the difference after one or two 
strokes; but every thought does leave a 
mark, and, when you have thought a thing 
times enough, the mark stays. One thought 
after another leaves a row of thought marks 
in the brain just as truly as if they were 
carved in with a chisel, and wise men can tell 
by the looks of a brain whether it belonged 
to a man who studied hard or to one who 
worked with his hands and left his brain un- 
carved. You have carved marks that mean 
Maine and New Hampshire on your brain 
now; but Vermont is not more than half 
done yet, and you’ve put Massachusetts off 
in a corner instead of in a row with the 
others.”’ 

Elsie’s big eyes grew bigger and bigger, 
and she felt of her head curiously. ‘Where 
is my chisel?’’ she asked. 

“Tt is the part of you that thinks, Elsie. 
Many people don’t know yet that thinking 
really does carve the brain, and no one under- 
stands just how it does it; but, as more and 
more is found out about it, it seems more 
and more important and wonderful.” 

“It is the queerest thing I ever heard,” 
said Elsie. ‘‘ What is the hammer?” 

“Anything that makes onethink. Saying 
words over and over strikes the think-chisel 
again and again. Being interested or de- 
lighted or hurt or frightened strikes it harder 
and faster, and makes the carving stand out 
clearly. That is why you remember for a 
long time—perhaps all your life—pleasant 
things like your trip to Plymouth, or sad 
things like breaking grandma’s lamp, while 
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you forget things in which you 
really interested.” 

Elsie sat very still, her thought-chisel 
chip-chipping all this into her brain so fast 
and so deep that it would always remain. 

“T don’t know how to do it,’”’ she said at 
last. ‘‘How does the man know how to 
make those pretty leaves?” 

“He has a pattern,’ answered mamma. 
“*Don’t you see it, leaning against the frame- 
work close by him? See, he is bending over 
to look at it now. ‘That is his lesson. Now 
he is carving it, oh, such a wee bit at a time, 
on the stone. Suppose he should pound a 
bit here and a bit there, wherever his ham- 
mer happened to strike or his chisel to rest, 
without trying to follow a pattern, or even 
knowing that he was carving at all. How 
would the window look when his day’s work 
was done?” 

“Crazy,” said Elsie. 

“And suppose he stopped to watch every 
team, and to speak to every one who came 
by, and to ask questions about everything 
that came into his mind; when do you think 
he would finish the wreath?” 

“Never, I suppose,” said Elsie. Then she 
turned her chair so that she faced a corner 
of the room. She put her fingers in her ears 
and shut her eyes, only peeping out now and 
then to look at her paper; and she said, 
“Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut,’ over 
and over, studying so hard that she forgot 
the hemming of the pink ruffles and the on- 
coming birthday party,—over and over until 
her thought-chisel had carved certain queer 
little marks so deeply on her brain that from 
that day to this, whenever any one says, 
“New England States,’”’ Elsie knows “‘ Maine. 
New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, Connecticut,’ without hav- 
ing to try to think about them at all. 


are not 


For a Yellow Dog’s Sake. 


A quarter after nine every morning an 
important ceremony took place in Roy Gil- 
man’s school-room. 

At quarter after nine, every morning, Miss 
WMetcher, Roy’s teacher, handed a note for 
the principal to each pupil who had done espe- 
cially well the day before. These notes the 
children carried to the principal’s office, where 
they found pupils from other rooms bearing 
similar notes. 

When Principal Thompson had read a note, 
he knew just how the bearer had earned the 
honor, and he commended him. After he 
had read all the notes, he shook hands with 
each boy and girl, and said he hoped to see 
them again. ‘Then the children went back to 
their respective school-rooms. And _ before 
night everybody had heard who had gone 
from each room, and the room sending the 
greatest number was proud of itself. 

The notes were not bestowed only on those 
who had a high standing in their studies: if 
they had been, some pupils would have gone 
to the office every day, while others would 
never have got there. 

Those pupils whom Principal Thompson 
wanted to see were the girls and boys who 
had done the very best they could. 

For instance, when Dennis Deckerman, 
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who was so full of life that he couldn’t seem 
to sit still five minutes, and so full of fun 
that he was laughing most of the time,— 
when this lively young man was quiet and 
orderly for a whole day, he got one of the 
little white notes the next morning. Then 
Principal Thompson was so pleased that he 
clapped Dennis on the shoulder and said, 
“Good for you, Deckerman!” just as if 
Dennis had been a grown-up man. 

That same morning, Gertrude Dodge, who 
had such a hard time learning to spell, was 
commended for having written correctly 
every one of the ten words in yesterday’s 
lesson, ¥ 

And, when Charley Brooks, who hated to 
get out of bed in the morning, wasn’t tardy 
for a week, he received a note to take up to 
the principal’s office. 

Finally, Roy Gilman thought there was 
a chance for every one but himself. Roy 
was average ‘“‘good”’ in everything: spelling 
wasn’t hard for him, no one was surprised at 
his behaving well in school, and his mother 
always saw that he started from home early 
enough. It was almost time for the summer 
vacation to begin, and he had not received 
the desired invitation to Principal Thomp- 
son’s morning reception. 

When the honor did come to Roy Gilman, 
some time in June, it was entirely unexpected. 

The first week in June had been unusually 
watm; and, when a brisk thunder shower 
came up Thursday morning, every one was 
relieved. It washed the heat right out of 
the air, and the children who had been 
lounging listlessly in their seats sat up straight 
and drank in the cool freshness. At recess 
the rain was still coming down briskly, and 
the pupils gathered at one of the windows. 

“lm glad the rain came on account of the 
dogs,” said Roy. 

“On accaunt of the dogs?” repeated Den- 
nis Deckerman. ‘What are you talking 
about, Roy Gilman?” 

“My uncle Tom told me about it last 
night,” explained Roy. ‘He says that dogs 
need lots of water to drink, and that some- 
times in summer they can’t find any at all,— 
dogs that haven’t a regular home, you know. 
He said that yesterday he was going along 
the street near his office when he heard some 
one call, ‘Mad dog!’ and everybody just ran. 
Then the next minute a poor little yellow 
dog came tearing along, and his tongue was 
hanging out, and he looked dreadful. It 
wasn’t any wonder that people were 
frightened, Uncle Tom said. But Uncle 
Tom knows about dogs; and he hurried into 
his office as fast as he could, and came out 
with a basin of water, and whistled. That 
dog came running, and ’most tumbled into the 
basin, he wanted the water so badly. The 
people all said, ‘Why, he wasn’t mad after 
all!’ and Uncle Tom said, ‘No, he wasn’t 
mad at all; he was just crazy for water.’ 
You see it had been hot all day, and there 
wasn’t a place, asingle place, where a dog could 
get a drink down in that quarter of the town!” 

- The children looked sober over this story. 
Many of them had pets of their own, and they 
all loved dogs. 

Roy went on; ‘‘ Uncle Tom says he is going 
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stumble over it, and then the poor dogs won’t 
get chased and have stones thrown at them 
when all they want is a drink of water. I 
was wondering if we couldn’t keep some in 
our yards for the dogs up-town.”’ 

“T will, for one,” declared Dennis Decker- 
man, “There isn’t a fountain anywhere 
near my house where a dog could get a drink.” 

“And I'll keep a low dish of water out by 
our back gate so that the cats can get at it, 
for they need water just as much as dogs do,” 
said Gertrude Dodge. 

Then the gong sounded and recess was over, 

By the time the children went home that 
night every boy and girl in the room had 
promised Dennis and Roy to keep a drink- 
ing-place for dogs full of fresh water as long 
as the hot weather lasted. 

The next morning, when Miss Fletcher 
handed out the notes to be carried to the 
principal, she gave one to Roy. 

“T recommend Roy Gilman for commenda- 
tion because of his especial thoughtfulness 
for our animal friends,’’ Miss Fletcher’s note 
ran. 

Principal Thompson smiled at the surprised 
expression on Roy’s face. 

But the principal seemed to know all about 
it; for he said, as he shook hands with Roy, 
“That was a good thought of yours, Roy; and 
I can promise you that I’m going to see that 
the dogs in my neighborhood don’t suffer 
from thirst!”—Mary Alden Hopkins, in 
Little Folks. 


A True Incident. 


Floss was a big yellow cat, one of my 
many pets in my country home. One sum- 
mer we noticed that day after day Floss 
went down across the meadow and disap- 
peared in the edge of the cedar swamp. He 
always went in late afternoon, and one day 
I followed him, taking good care he should 
not see me. He skirted the swamp for sev- 
eral rods, stopped at a little open, and, seat- 
ing himself on a stump, began washing his 
face, stopping now and then to glance about 
in expectant fashion. 

Shortly there was a rustling among the 
bushes, and a handsome yellow fox leaped 
into the open. Then the fun began. 

Floss and the fox played at tag as gayly as 
two children. Floss was always the “‘tag- 
get,” and the fox ran this way and that and 
doubled and dodged in so comical a manner 
that once I laughed outright, whereupon 
they stopped their play, and stood for a mo- 
ment listening. Then Floss went back to 
the stump, and the fox lay down on the grass, 
After a few minutes’ rest they were up and 
at it again. 

For half an hour I watched them from my 
hiding-place behind a clump of cedars, until 
Floss was quite exhausted. 

The fox was untiring, but Floss was not 
so nimble and was very fat. 

About sundown they separated, Floss 
walking slowly toward home and the fox 
swinging off toward the near-by stream at 
a brisk trot. 

I hurried to overtake Floss, but he seemed 
much frightened when he saw me and ran 


to keep a bucket of water outside his office {into the swamp. He did not come home 


all summer, somewhereZwhere people won’t | until next morning, and never again did we 
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see him crossing the meadow or find him 
playing with his wild comrade.—Our Four- 
footed Friends. 


Helen’s Nest. 


Once upon a time there was a little girl 
named Helen. She lived in the country, 
and about her house there were many fine 
trees, where the birds came every year to 
spend the summer. Now, Helen loved to 
watch the birds, butterflies, and bees doing 
their work. 

Well, one day Mr. and Mrs. Oriole came 
to look at the big elm-tree. They soon 
decided to build a nest there, and each flew 
off in a different direction to find building 
material. 

““O papa,” cried Helen, who had caught 
the gleam of brilliant orange and black, 
“let’s help them so they’ll stay here.” 

“All right, little girl,” answered her father. 

Helen had helped birds before by putting 
bits of string and worsted and straws on the 
ground and near-by bushes. Suddenly 
she. clapped her hands, exclaiming, ‘‘Oh, 
I’m going to label this nest, and then, after 
it’s all built, it will be mine!” 

So she carefully wrote her name on a tag 
of paper, putting a long piece of white string 
through the end of the tag. On some other 
tags she wrote the day and month, ‘‘May 
28th.” Then they were left in plain sight, 
and Helen scampered away. 

The birds did not seem to notice the 
strings at first, but later every one was gone; 
and from that hanging nest wavered six 
little tags bearing Helen’s name and the date! 

When the birds had raised their families 
and gone South, her father took down the 
nest and brought it into the house to Helen. 
Florence A. Pardee, in St. Nicholas. 


Kipling the Boy. 

When Rudyard Kipling, the famous 
writer, was a lad, he went on a sea voyage 
with his father, Lockwood Kipling. Soon 
after the vessel got under way Mr. Kipling 
went below, leaving the boy on deck. Pres- 
ently there was a great commotion over- 
head, and one of the officers ran down and 
banged at Mr. Kipling’s door. 

“Mr. Kipling,” he cried, ‘‘your boy has 
crawled out on the yard-arm, and, if he lets 
go, he’ll drown!” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Kipling, glad to know 
that nothing serious was the matter, “‘but 
he won't let go.” 
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Spirit of the Press. 


No doubt our readers will be glad to see 
what some of the religious editors say about 
Unitarians and the Federation of Churches. 
Secular editors very commonly agree that 
the time for exclusion has passed. Most of 
the religious editors think otherwise. Mean- 
while Unitarians are content to move forward 
on the lines of truth and duty marked out 
for them by their interpretation of the divine 
oracles. 


Personally the editor of the Congrega- 
tionalist would have included the Unitarians. 
But see the difficulty involved in the cer- 
tainty that, if they camein, others would stay 
out. He says:— 


Christians in New England naturally sup- 
posed that. Unitarians would be included in 
the Federation Conference, because they co- 
operate in State federation organizations, and 
do so heartily and acceptably. They were 
not invited by the committee in charge of 
the arrangements; but their Association chose 
8 delegates Dr. Edward Everett Hale, Dr. 

_ A. Eliot, and Hon. John D. Long, all of 
mestoke and others were to be added. ‘The 
Christian Church in general honors these men 
for their Christian public service. The com- 
mittee declined to accept them. From our 
point of view we wish Unitarians might have 
been included. We are glad that they have 
thus shown their willingness to co-operate 
in Christian work with denominations whose 
beliefs and aims Unitarians in former times 
repudiated. We are confident, however, 
that they would rather not be officially rep- 
resented than to have their delegates accepted, 
knowing that in consequence some of the 
largest denominations would have declined 
to participate. This attitude seems to them 
due to ignorance and prejudice, which, 
however, may be removed by enlarging fel- 
lowship, but never by continued exclusive- 
ness. A great deal of provincialism remains 
in churches in different sections of our 
country. ‘They do not understand the belief, 
character, or work of Christians whom perhaps 
on better acquaintance they would willingly 
call by the name of brethren. New England 
is not wholly free from this provincialism. 
This federation movement will help to over- 
come it, and its work will progress faster 
through Christian patience than by means 
of irritating criticism of apparent narrowness 
in some religious denominations. Our Uni- 
tarian brethren are not much given to such 
criticism nowadays. They have shown 
themselves more in earnest to promote fra- 
ternity even where they believe themselves 
misunderstood. 


The Independent discusses the subject in 
a more kindly spirit than usual when Uni- 
tarianism is the theme, but stands in de- 
fence of the committee that issued the 
invitations. In an _ editorial it is said 
that :-— 


This federation is an effort to bring de- 
nominations together. It is perfectly im- 
possible to get all together. The Catholics 
would not come; and, if the Mormon Church 
were asked to come in, nearly all the others 
would stay out. So, if the Unitarians were 
asked to join it, past all question, other 
greater denominations would refuse. The 
effort would be doomed to failure: it would 
breed disunion, not union. That is the prac- 
tical fact, apart from its reasonableness. ‘The 
Unitarians may be supposed to be as good 
Christians as anybody else, and they cer- 
tainly embrace not a few noble Christian 
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men; but, the more Christian they are, the 
more glad will they be, with much regret 
that they are misunderstood, to stand aside 
and not be a bone of contention to prevent 
the union of Christians that have less charity 
than they. Indeed, we are rather surprise 
that they did not see this, and that their 
letter should have seemed intended to throw 
discredit on the union to which they must 
have known that they could not at present 
be admitted... . 

In Massachusetts and Rhode Island the 
evangelical churches do now accept Uni- 
tarians within their local federations, but 
that cannot be done all over the country. 
The attempt to do it would break up the 
whole thing. Such being the case, much as 
we admire Dr. Eliot and the good Christian 
work he has done, we think that he and his 
associates ought willingly and gracefully to 
stand aside and rejoice that the other 
churches can come together, and wait until 
time and change shall bring all of us closer 
together. 


The Observer (Presbyterian) is mild, but 
firm. ‘The editor says:— 


Nearly thirty religious bodies which ac- 
cept Christ as the head of the Church and 
rejoice in his divinity, representing seven- 
teen million communicants who believe in 
the Triune God, have appointed delegates 
to meet for a week in Carnegie Hall, beginning 
November 15, to discuss plans for closer co- 
operation. The Roman Catholics, the Swe- 
denborgians, the Universalists, the Unita- 
rians, the Christian Scientists, and several 
other bodies were not included in the num- 
ber to which the call was sent; but Presby- 
terians, Methodists, Congregationalists, Epis- 
copalians, Lutherans, Disciples, and Baptists, 
and many others, were, and a great confer- 
ence is expected. ... 

The Unitarians, however, are not happy. 
Knowing that they were not invited, and 
knowing why they were not invited, they 
appointed estimable men as delegates, and 
now insist that they must be admitted, or 
the world shall know why they are excluded 
More space has been devoted in the last week 
by the daily press to this phase of the sub- 
ject—happily not a controversy—than to 
all the extensive preparations for the con- 
ference. The ‘“‘Church Bar’—the _ sensa- 
tional term—has not been raised by the 
seventeen million evangelicals: their plat- 
form is as free as those of the Evangelical 
Alliance, the Young Men’s Christian As- 


sociations, and the Society of Christian En- . 
deavor -— 


“Just as I am without one plea, 
But that Thy blood was shed for me; 
And that Thou bid’st me come to Thee— 
Oh, Lamb of God, I come.” 


When the Unitarians will lower the bar 
which they have raised, and crown Jesus 
Christ ‘‘Lord of all,” they will find no one 
more ready to welcome their delegates than 
those who have been appointed to represent 
evangelical Christianity at the coming con- 
ference. 


From the Watchman (Baptist) we clip the 
following brief statement which is quite non- 
committal — 


The action of the Committee of the Inter- 
church Conference which meets in New York 
in November, in excluding the delegates of 
the Unitarian Association, has excited much 
comment. The chairman of the committee 
explains that the action was due to the pur- 
pose of the conference to effect a union of 
action among those who acknowledge the 
supreme headship of Christ. But the Uni- 
tarians and Universalists participate in the 
Inter-church movement in Massachusetts 
and Rhode Island, and the Unitarian As- 
sociation was therefore justified in appoint- 
ing delegates to the conference in New York. 
The general committee and the Massachusetts 
officers of the movement should get together 
and agree on a uniform basis, 


The Presbyterian Banner treats the case 
with calmness, basing its objection on the 
ground of expediency:— 


An unfortunate misunderstanding has 
arisen in connection with the Unitarian 
Church. No invitation was sent to this 
church; but, as Unitarian churches are in- 
cluded in the State federations of Massa- 
chusetts and Rhode Island, they assumed 
that the general invitation to the Inter- 
church Conference included them, and they 
elected Rev. Dr. Edward Everett Hale, Rev. 
Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, and ex- Secretary John 
D. Long as delegates, Winer, these delegates 
were reported to Rev. FE. B. Sanford, 
the secretary of the par sli he informed 
them, paying due respect to. their great 
personal worth, that they were not included 
in the invitation, and this has created a pain- 
ful situation. Rev, Dr. W. H. Roberts, 
chairman of the conference, has given out 
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the following statement :. ‘The invitations to 
the conference were issued to churches which 
it was felt were in sufficient agreement one 
with another to secure efficient results in the 
line of federation. ‘The Unitarian churches 
were omitted from the limit. The work of 
issuing the invitations and organizing the 
conference has been under way for two years. 
There is no purpose to antagonize any church, 
but to bring together for the discussion of 
plans of co-operation such churches as are 
now in close Christian fellowship, and for 
the attainment of great moral and spiritual 
ends. The conference represents 18,000,000 
communicants and at least 50,000,000 ad- 
herents of the distinctively Protestant and 
evangelical group of Christian churches. 
Unitarians do not belong to this group. 
This is sufficient reason why they are not 
invited. We respect highly the gentlemen 
appointed by the Unitarians as delegates, 
but do not feel that their presence in the con- 
ference would be helpful to the interests 
involved.’ This statement covers the ground 
and should give no offence to any one. 
There must be some common platform on 
which such a conference can stand, other- 
wise, instead of exhibiting unity, it would 
be torn with diversity. Unitarians could 
hardly take part in such a conference without 
being offended themselves or offending others, 
and such a possibility is best avoided. 
This is not intolerance, but the practical 
principle that makes up any conference. 
Yet it is to be regretted that this misunder- 
standing was not prevented. Perhaps it 
would have been better to call the body the 
Federation of Evangelical Churches, and 
then its name would have announced and 
limited its membership. 


The editor of the Christian Advocate of 
New York (Methodist) always has at hand 
a sheaf of quotations from Unitarian writers 
to show how utterly unworthy they are of 
Christian fellowship. At this time he re- 
peats ¢ former statement that he approved 
of the appointment of Dr. Hale to be chaplain 
of the Senate while he would exert all his 
influence to prevent his admission to the 
ministry of the Methodist Church. He 
cites passages from the writings of Dr. W. H, 
Lyon, T. I. Eliot, and M. J. Savage to show 
how unevangelical we are, and then quotes 
Dr. Hale as saying that no one better than 
Dr. Savage could be trusted to represent 
“Unitarianism in New York. At the con- 
clusion of a long article the editor says:-— 


The National Federation of Churches never 
meant to invite Unitarians, has never cor- 
responded with them in any way. 

To have proposed such an invitation would 
have made the federation impossible. The 
Unitarians are not ejected, they were not in- 
vited. They should not be admitted. Few 
more distinguished Unitarians ever lived 
than Dr. Priestley, famous both in England 
and America. He wrote to a representa- 
tive Trinitarian: ‘The truth is, there neither 
can nor ought to be any compromise between 
us. If you are right, we are not Christians 
at all; and, if we are right, you are gross idol- 
aters.”’ 

_Among our best friends are Unitarian min- 
isters and laymen. Most giadly do we co- 
operate with them as patriots, philanthro- 
pists, moralists, and educators, and there 
are some of these whose shoes we are un- 
worthy to unloose; but the greater part of 
the work to be discussed by the conference 
depends upon the evangelical interpretation 
of the person and mission of Christ, and by 
their own confession their Christ is as far 
from ours as the best strictly human being 
that ever lived is from God. 

The Committee of Correspondence and the 
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executive committee have worthily dis- 


charged the responsibility which was placed | 


upon them. 


Biblical Lectures. 


The Biblical Lectures Committee of the 
Twentieth Century Club announces the fol- 
lowing courses, to be given in the Assembly 
Hall of the new club-house, 3 Joy Street, 
Boston, during the season of 1905-06 :-— 

I. “The Bible in Present-day Condi- 
tions.” Four lectures on Thursday after- 
noons at four o’clock: November 2, Rev. 
Elwood Worcester, D.D., rector of Em- 
manuel Church; November 9, Prof. George 
E. Horr, of the Newton Baptist Theologi- 
cal Institution; November 16, Prof. J. E. 
Werren, of the New Church Theological 
School in Cambridge; November 23, Rev. 


S. M. Crothers, minister of the First Parish | 


(Unitarian), Cambridge. 

II. ‘The Social Teachings of Jesus.’”’ Four 
lectures by Prof. W. W. Fenn of the Harvard 
Divinity School, on Thursday afternoons 
at four o’clock: December 7, ‘‘Jesus and the 
Individual’; December 14, ‘‘Jesus and the 
Kingdom of God’; December 21, ‘The 
Ethical Principle of Jesus’; December 28, 
“Life in the Family of God.” 

Ill. “The Epistle to the Romans.” Four 
lectures by Prof. Henry S. Nash of the 
Episcopal Theological School in Cambridge, 
on Thursday afternoons at four o’clock: 
January 4, ‘““Paul’s Temperament and Train- 
ing, and his Genius in Religion’; January 
11, “The Problem of the Efficient Moral Will 
and the Solution”; January 18, ‘The Life 
of Conscious and the Life of the Creative 
Spirit”; January 25, ‘“The Mystery of Human 
Unity and its Manifestation in the Field 
of Ethics.” 

IV. “The Hebrew Literature of Wisdom 


in the Light of To-day.” Eight lectures by 
Prof. John F. Genung of Amherst College, 
on Monday afternoons at 2.30 o’clock: Feb- 
ruary 5, “The Wisdom Field and the Sages’’; 
February 12, “The Literary Vehicle’; Feb- 
ruary 19, “Straight Wisdom’; February 26, 
“The Attack by Centre’; March 5, “The 
Attack by Flank’; March 12, ‘’The Making 
of Many Books’; March 19, ‘“The Wisdom 
of God’; March 26, “‘As between Brothers.” 

Course tickets can be obtained at the 
club-house, 3 Joy Street, on and after Mon- 
day, October 23, at the following rates: 
Courses I., II., III., each $1; course IV., 
$2; all four courses (twenty lectures), $4; 
single admission to any lecture, 35 cents. 
Mail orders for tickets should be accom- 


| panied by the amount due for the tickets 


ordered, and may be sent to Edward H. 
Chandler, 3 Joy Street, Boston, to whom 
checks should be made payable. Such or- 
ders will be filled on the day of the opening 
of the sale. 

Printed outlines of all courses but the 
first one will be furnished at the opening 
lecture in each course. Opportunity will 
be given by the lecturers for questions. 

It is the intention of the Biblical Lectures 
Committee to aid Bible teachers and stu- 
dents in their effort to understand and in- 
terpret the Bible. To this end the co-opera- 
tion of all who have attended these courses 
in the past is invited. 


Dr. Martineau. 


May I venture to call the attention of Al- 
liances and study classes who are taking up 
the study of Martineau and his works this 
winter, to the valuable little book of Mr. 
and Mrs. Sunderland, “James Martineau 
and his Greatest Book,” prepared especially 
for the use of students of Martineau? ‘The 
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book contains a careful analysis and epitome 
of Martineau’s work, ‘‘A Study of Religion.” 

It may be obtained at the American Uni- 
tarian Association Rooms, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, in paper or cloth, the prices being 
25 and 50 cents. Arrangements may be 
made to supply classes with six or twelve 
copies, at 50 or 25 cents. 

LILIAN FREEMAN CLARKE. 


The Post-office Mission. 


The Leaflet sermons by James Freeman 
Clarke, series Christ and Christianity in the 
Light of Modern Thought, will be sent (free 
of any charge) to any Post-office Mission 
Branch or individual worker who desires to 
make use of them. two more numbers 
(11 and 12) are almost ready. Address Miss 
L. Freeman Clarke, 91 Mt. Vernon Street, 
Boston, Mass. Mention number of copies 
of each number needed. 


The Worcester Conference. 


Te? 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Resolved, That we respectfully suggest 
to the churches of this conference that it 
would facilitate the work of the American 
Unitarian Association if they would take up 
their annual contribution for the Associa- 
tion on or before the first Sunday of Decem- 
ber in each year. We commend this sug- 
gestion to their consideration, and recom- 
mend its adoption. 

Resolved, That this conference raise the 
coming year the sum of five hundred dollars 
for the purpose of assisting the weak parishes 
of the Worcester Conference unable to sup- 
port a regular minister, to settle a permanent 
pastor, the money to be paid into the 
treasury of the conference, and to be ex- 
pended under the advice of the Missionary 
Council, with the approval of the board of 
directors. 

Resolved, That this conference suggests 
to our societies that their contribution for 
this object be taken up on or before the first 
Sunday of April in each year. 


The discussion was opened with an address 
by the president of the conference, Jonathan 
Smith, Esq., of Clinton, 

After reading several extracts from an ad- 
dress delivered by Dr. E. E. Hale, in which 
he maintained that the local conferences 
should become working bodies, and that 
the Worcester Conference should raise and 
spend within its borders at least a thousand 
dollars annually, Mr. Smith said: ‘‘We have 
a number of small weak parishes which have 
to struggle to live. ‘The American Unitarian 
Association is generous to them, but its field 
is so wide and its calls so many that it can- 
not do for these societies what ought to be 
done. Where else can they go for the as- 
sistance they need except to this conference?” 
Mr. Smith then advocated the raising of five 
hundred dollars annually for the purpose of 
aiding these weak societies. 

To the objection that the raising of this 
sum would affect the annual contribution to 
the American Unitarian Association, Mr. 
Smith said: “If I believed this would be the 
certain result, I should hesitate a long while 
before lending the plan any support. But 
it need not be so; and, whether it will, is, as I 
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believe, a question of method and detail, and 
I will not impugn the generosity and busi- 
ness sense of the Unitarians of this confer- 
ence by admitting that it cannot be so man- 
aged that it will not diminish the revenues 
of the Association by one penny. I have 
that confidence in the loyalty and devotion 
of our laymen to the liberal faith, to believe 
that, when the case is properly stated, they 
will cheerfully help support the plan, while 
they will not allow the central body to suffer. 
The Association has no warmer friends the 
world over than the constituency of this 
conference,—none which has a _ stronger 
confidence in its officers, none which has 
in the past given, or will in the future give, ita 
more earnest and unwavering support. It 
is out of their earnest desire to help the As- 
sociation in its great work that the clergy 
and officers of this conference, after thorough 
investigation and the most careful considera- 
tion, have presented you this plan for aiding 
our cause in this county. 

After Mr. Smith’s address the subject 
was fully discussed by Messrs. Walsh, Bailey, 
Garver, Gauld, Hayward, Baltzly, Weath- 
erly, and Roys. Rev. G. W. Solley, re- 
cently settled in Winchendon, was invited 
to speak on the subject, and responded 
briefly. Dr. S. A. Eliot was present at 
the invitation of the directors of the con- 
ference, but he preferred not to take part 
in the discussion. 

On motion of Rev. A. S. Garver the report 
was unanimously adopted. ‘The first of the 
resolutions was also adopted; but the second, 
in favor of the conference raising the sum 
of five hundred dollars, was lost by a majority 
of one vote. 

The afternoon session was devoted to a 
consideration of the work of the National 
Alliance. The National president, Miss 
Emma C. Low, of Brooklyn, N.Y., was the 
first speaker. She told of the origin, organ- 
ization, and history of the Alliance. ‘‘Co- 
operation,” she said, ‘“‘is the keystone of the 
Alliance work. Personal appeal is more 
effective than the printed page.” The pri- 
mary purpose of the Alliance is to stimulate 
the’ religious life, thereby creating enthusi- 
asm for practical worth. She urged the 
formation of branches in all our liberal 
churches. oF e 

The next speaker was Mrs, Alice Reynolds 
Keyes of Concord, Mass. She began her 
remarks by reading a letter from Miss Pratt 
of Sudbury, showing how much the Alli- 
ance there is doing to keep the church open. 
She told of the good work being done by the 
large branch of twd hundred thirty-five 
members connected with the church in Con- 
cord, Mass., and the good done to it by be- 
longing to the National Alliance. 

Mrs. Keyes also explained how carefully 
appeals for aid were investigated before they 
were recommenced to the good offices of the 
branches. 

A special feature of this session of the con- 
ference was the kindness of the First Con- 
gregational Church in Berlin, granting the use 
of their house of worship for those meetings 
which were too largely attended to be ac- 
commodated in the smaller Unitarian church. 
A unanimous rising vote of thanks was ex- 
tended to the Congregational church for its 
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generosity. The unanimous thanks of the 
conference was also voted to the Unitarian 
parish for its abundant hospitality, and to the 
speakers invited to address the conference. 

The beautiful autumn weather and the in- 
terest of the subjects to be considered con- 
tributed to the calling out of the more than 
four hundred persons present. 

The closing remarks were made by Rev. 
F. J. Gauld of Leominster. He spoke of the 
helpfulness of the devotional meeting in the 
morning, of the inspiration derived from the 
presence of the representatives of the 
Woman’s Alliance and of the earnest mis- 
sionary spirit expressed in the unanimous 
vote of the report, urging the conference to 
come to the aid of its weaker churches on 
the suggestion of Miss May of Leicester. 
Many persons present gave a contribution 
to the treasurer of the conference, to be ex- 
pended by the directors. 

JamMEs C. DuNcAN, Secretary. 


Cnitarian Sunday School 
Society. 


A Step Forward. 


That is the way we can properly speak of 
the new departure of the Unitarian Sunday 
School Society,—a step forward. It is one 
of two forward movements which this or- 
ganization has carried out. First, it made 
a headquarters over three years ago in Chi- 
cago, that the Middle West and West might 
feel more closely in touch with us. At Chi- 
cago we have maintained everything that 
goes with the name “headquarters,’’ and 
the good that has resulted can be traced. It 
has helped to take away the charge that Uni- 
tarianism is purely a Boston, or New Eng- 
land, affair. Connection can be made as 
effectually at 175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, 
as at 25 Beacon Street, Boston. So much 
for the business and supply centre. 

The second step forward has been the 
change in the constitution of the Unitarian 
Sunday School Society, by which the au- 
tumnal meeting can be held anywhere in the’ 
United States. Before this alteration, as is 
well known, no such sessions could be legally 
held outside of Massachusetts, under the 
laws of incorporation. Accordingly, at the 
first opportunity we now go forth and plant 
ourselves among the workers in Iowa and 
adjacent States. As I have already stated 
several times, this autumn meeting will be 
held in Des Moines, Ia, October 25. We 
are the first national body of Unitarians to 
go West for such a purpose. No doubt we 
shall be followed speedily by the Women’s 
Alliance, the Unitarian Association, and the 
Young People’s Religious Union; and I trust 
in a few years we shall be jointly holding 
meetings of this kind, here and there, through 
the West. It is a pleasure to lead such-a 
noble procession. The moral effect will cer- 
tainly be excellent. Perhaps that is the 
chief thing to be cared for. We do not ex- 
pect large numbers. Fraternity and the 
spirit of co-operation are to be estimated 
in high equivalents, Unitarianism on the 
move will be a cheering spectacle for our 
Western friends, Whether justly or un- 
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justly, they sometimes think we are quite 
stationary in Boston; and, if I may be par- 
doned a mild joke, they often spend a great 
deal of stationery in saying so to us. But 
we are to learn as well as to teach. The 
Eastern visitor obtains inspiration while 
trying to give it. There is always a broad- 
ening effect in travel, and I expect the so- 
ciety’s vision will be larger by virtue of this 
experience. 

Rev. Richard W. Boynton, recently a 
director of the Sunday School society of 
St. Paul, will be one of the speakers, and has 
prepared a thoughtful paper on ‘“‘A Graded 
Sunday-school Curriculum.’’ He has written 
this after years of thought and experiment, 
and he thinks he has evolved something 
which is workable, based on the publica- 
tions of the Unitarian Sunday School So- 
ciety, and therefore with available material. 
It will be a significant message, and will 
prove an important part of the day’s pro- 
gramme. 

The president of the Unitarian Sunday 
School Society will also be in attendance, 
and speak upon ‘‘ Revival of Religious Ed- 
ucation.’”’ Mr. Boynton’s subject being one 
more particularly of methods, and the other 
topic treating tendencies and ideas, would 
seem to bring theory and practice together. 
But perhaps the best of it all will be the dis- 
cussion to follow. Western conferences are 
alert, and those who listen like to talk back. 
Out of this often grows some of the most 
valuable remarks at the meetings. 

I am writing this just before starting on 
the Western trip. By the time the readers 
of the Register see this account, the meeting 
above referred to will have occurred. How 
the prophecies and hopes are realized will 
be told by some one in a future number of 
the Regtster. Epwarp A, Horton. 


Young People’s Religious 
Cnion. 


Scenes in Bookland. 


You are cordially invited to visit the 
Bazaar and Sale now being held in the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association Building, 25 
Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., October 25, 
3 P.M. to 10 P.M., October 26 and 27, 10 A.M, 
to 10 P.M., October 28, 10 A.M. to 6 P.M. 

Programme is as follows :— 

October 25, 3 P.M., fair opens. 3.30 P.M., 
music in Channing Hall; refreshments served 
in Room 3. 8 P.M., greetings from American 
Unitarian Association; response by Rev. 
Edgar S. Wiers, president, Young People’s 
Religious Union. 8.15 P.M., Pop concert, 
Room 3. 10 P.M., fair closes. 

October 26, 10 A.M., fair opens. 3.30 P.M., 
greetings from Mrs, Caroline S. Atherton, 
New England vice-president of the National 
Women’s Alliance; music in Channing Hall; 
refreshments served in Room 3. 8 P.M., ad- 
dress by Rev. Augustus M. Lord, vice-pres- 
ident Sunday School Society. 8.15 P.M., 
Pop concert, Room 3. 10 P.M., fair closes. 

October 27, 10 A.M., fair opens. 3.30 P.M., 
address by Mrs. Julia Ward Howe; address 
by Rev. Edward Everett Hale, D.D.; music 
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in Channing Hall; refreshments served in 
Room 3. 7.30 to 9.00 P.M., reception in 
reception room. All are welcome. 10 P.M., 
fair closes. ; 

October 28, 10 A.M., fair opens. 3.30 
P.M., address by Rev. Charles F. Dole, pres- 
ident Temperance Society; music in Chan- 
ning Hall; refreshments served in Room 3. 
6 p.M., fair closes. 

Music: Wednesday, Miss Josephine B. 
Bates, violinist; Miss Grace Parker, whist- 
ling soloist. Thursday, Miss Margaret Ar- 
nold, pianist. Friday, Mr. Roger Gardner, 
flutist, assisted by Miss Margaret Arnold. 
Saturday, Miss Marian Blackall, pianist; 
Miss Grace Parker, whistling soloist. Con- 
cert each evening at eight o’clock by the 
Criterion Orchestra. 


North Middlesex Federation. 


The North Middlesex Federation of Young 
People’s Societies held its fall meeting at 
Westford, Mass., Saturday p.m., September 
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Rey. G. F. Pratt of Dorchester spoke upon 
“What can we do to express our Missionary 
Motive?’?” He emphasized two ways: first, 
by living our faith; second, by offering it to 
others. He believes that Unitarians excel 
in the first way, but have been seriously at 
fault in the neglecting the second. We have 
a good thing, but people find it out only by 
accident. 

Rey. T. J. Horner of Melrose gave a fine 
address upon ‘‘The Hospitality of the Soul.” 
Love, he said in part, is not the greatest 
thing in the world; but the soul, which is 
capable of manifesting this passion, must be 
greater. People used almost to put on armor 
to protect themselves against new ideas. 
Now the soul has become more hospitable. 
A man’s power of mastery over the world 
depends upon his hospitality to it. We can 
do what we will to do. We can open some 
sides of the soul and close others. ‘The thing 
to do is to open all round. Spencer and 
Darwin, while opening some sides of their 
souls, effectually closed others. You ad- 
mire nature, but you love a person. You 
may admire a display of power such as an 
electrical display, but all the cosmic forces 
of the universe cannot develop the soul of a 
man as does the love of another. No one 
can enjoy anything for very long alone. If 
we cannot find our mate, we must find a 
friend and talk things over and over. Some 
one once asked Charles .Kingsley how he 
came to have such a beautiful nature, and 
his reply was, “‘I once had a friend.’ Mr. 
Horner further illustrated his point by speak- 
ing of family life. God never intended that 
a child should shift for himself as does an 
animal in early life. The child learns the 
love of God through fatherhood and mother- 
hood. In times of national calamity the 
nation turns, not to Caesars and Napoleons, 
but to men of soul. The personal power 
that we get one from another is the fountain 
of character. It is not because your min- 
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Marriages. 


In Winchester, 18th inst., by Rev. William I. Lawrance, 
Robert Puffer Clark of St. Johnsbury, Vt., and Irene 
Alberta, daughter of Mrs, Rosanna (Goddu) Lane. 

In Pepperell, Mass., 16th inst., by Rev. Granville 
Pierce, Walter A. Stiles and Blanche E. Bartlett of 
Hartford, Conn. 

In Ashby, roth inst., by Rev. George S. Shaw, John W. 
Powers and Flora A Wheeler, both of Townsend, Mass. 

In Barre, Mass., 4th inst., by Rev. A. F. Bailey, Harry 
L. Pendleton and Alena May Davis. 

In Winchester, 2d inst., by Rev. William I. Lawrance, 
Catharine Elizabeth, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Samuel H. 
Folsom, to Dr. Charles Allen Jameson of Wollaston. 

In Brookfield. roth ult., by Rev. William L. Walsh, 
William Robert Mundell and Annie King Newcomb, 
both of Brookfield, Mass. 

In North Brookfield, roth inst., by Rev. William L. 
Walsh, John Langdon DeLand and Ellen Louise Stod- 
dard, both of North Brookfield, Mass. 

_In_ Mattapoisett, 18th inst., by Rev. James De Norman- 
die, D.D., James Henry Batcheller and Elizabeth Towne 
Field, both of Boston, 

In Mattapoisett, 18th inst., by Rev. James De Norman- 
die, D.D., and Rev. Clark, D.D., Dr. Edward 
Woodbridge Herman and Gladys de Yongh Field, both 
of Boston. 


Deaths. 


SMITH.—At Worcester, Mass., October 21, Calvin 
Wilder Smith of Wellesley Hills, Mass., sixty-two years. 


LUTHER BRIGGS. 


Mr. Luther Briggs of Walnut Street, Neponset, died at 
his residence, October 15, at the age of eighty-three years, 
two months. 

Mrs, Briggs passed away March 14, 1900, and Mr. Briggs 
has been in failing health since that time. He often re- 
marked that the loss of his wife, after a married life of 
nearly fifty-three years, had “‘loosed the silver cord” for 
him. He was engaged as an architect and engineer in 
Boston until 1885, when he retired from active business. 
Mr. Briggs came to Dorchester in 1853, and was the prin- 
cipal surveyor for many years, surveying and locating 
most of the principal streets. He surveyed and retained 
plans of over 3,000 parcels of real estate in Dorchester, 
and designed many of the school-houses and public build- 
ings. Healso surveyed and designed Cedar Grove Cem- 
etery, Dorchester. For two summers Mr. Briggs was 
employed on government works at Forts Warren and 
Independence, and he made the plans of many of the 
beacons and light-houses in the harbor. 

Mr. Briggs came of good old Unitarian stock. He 
helped to form the first Unitarian Church in Neponset in 
May, 1859, and from that time until his death retained a 
pew and attended church regularly as long as he was able. 
He was of a remarkably sweet, cheerful, and charitable 
disposition, never speaking aught but good of any one 
and always seeing the good and bright side of all things. 

‘Gentle was he as a little child; 
And in his tender, sympathetic heart, 
Weakness and sorrow found a hiding-place; 
No pang of others but he felt the smart.” 

He is survived by two sisters, Mrs. B. F, Chandler of 
Waverley and Mrs. A. B. Cheney, and a niece, Miss 
Smith of Dorchester, and of his household by two of his 
wife’s nieces, Miss Ford and Miss Young, Mrs. Briggs’s 
namesake. 
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ister is a great man that he has influence 
among you, but because he stands for cer- 
tain principles. Mr. Horner’s valuable ad- 
dress carried with it a compelling force that 
made every listener go home the richer. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


The Meadville Conference will hold its 
next meeting in Pittsburgh Tuesday and 
Wednesday, November 14 and 15. 


At the Brookline First Parish Church 
Prof. Edward C. Moore, D.D., of Harvard 
Divinity School will preach next Sunday, 
October 29. 


The Ministerial Union will meet on Mon- 
day, October 30, in the Unitarian Building, 
Boston, at twelve o’clock, in Room 3. Rev. 
W. H. Lyon, D.D., will lead in a discussion 
of the question, ‘‘What Use has the Liberal 
Christian for Sacraments?” At one o’clock 
luncheon will be served in Channing Hall, 
at fifty cents each. After luncheon brief 
addresses will be given by Rev. Messrs. C E, 
St. John, Rev. G. D. Latimer, Rev. F. L. 
Phalen, and Rev. Thomas Van Ness, on 
matters of religious interest abroad. Henry 
T. Secrist, Secretary. 


The Plymouth and Bay Conference will 
hold the fall meeting with the Third Congre- 
gational Society of Hingham, of which Rev. 
Charles E. Park is minister, on Wednesday, 
November 1. The morning devotional meet- 
ing will be led by Rev. George A. Hatha- 
way. Addresses on ‘The Advisability of 
Closer Denominational Organization, on a 
Congregational Basis’’ will be given by Rev 
John Cuckson and Rev. F. R. Griffin. In 
the afternoon Rev. George E. Macllwain 
will speak on ‘‘The Peculiar Mission of Uni- 
tarianism.’’ Box luncheon. 


Rev. Ernest S. Meredith, Rev. George L. 
Mason, Mr. Hermon F. Bell, Mr. J. Adams 
Puffer, all of the Congregational-Trinitarian 
Church, and Rey. Charles F. Andrews, of 
the Universalist denomination, having sat- 
isfied the Committee on Fellowship for New 
England, are hereby commended to our min- 
isters and churches. In accordance with 
the vote of the National Conference, at the 
expiration of six months from the date of 
their acceptance (Oct. 16, 1905) by the 
New England Committee, they will be re- 
ceived into full fellowship, unless, meanwhile, 
the executive committee shall take adverse 
action. Edward A. Horton, Austin S. 
Garver, Augustus M. Lord, Committee. 


At the annual meeting of the Norfolk 
Conference on November 1 with the First 
Parish in Milton, the topic of the morning 
session will be, ‘“The Moral Training of 
Children,’’ opened with an address by Mr. 
George I. Aldrich of Brookline, and followed 
by Mrs. Wilson Marsh of Quincy and Rev. 
J. H. Holmes of Dorchester. In the after- 
noon the subject of Rev. Bradley Gilman’s 
address will be, ‘Some Unitarian Affirma- 
tions,”’ the discussion to be opened by Rev. 
E. W. Hunt of Wollaston and Rey. J. F. 
Meyer of South Natick. The collation will 


|of Northampton; 
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be upon the picnic plan as usual. ‘The meet- 
ing opens at 10.30 A.M., adjourns at 4 P.M. 
Trains leave South Station, Boston, for Milton 
at 8.29 and 9.29 A.M., connecting with elec- 
trics for the church. Elevated cars wa 
Dudley Street Station connect also at Milton 
Lower Mills. 
Meetings. 


CONNECTICUT VALLEY ALLIANCE.—The 
annual conference of the Connecticut Val- 
ley Associate Alliance was held in All Souls’ 
Church, Greenfield. Mrs. Mary P. Wells 
Smith, the president, was in the chair, and 
Mrs. Herbert W. Wright of this city was 
secretary. There were present representa- 
tives from the alliances of this city, Chico- 
pee, Holyoke, Florence, Northampton, Pitts- 
field, Rowe, Deerfield, Turner’s Falls, War- 
wick, and Brattleboro. Amherst was not 
represented. The morning session was given 
to hearing reports of the treasurer and sec- 
retary and other business. A_ resolution 
of sympathy for Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells, 
introduced by Mrs. Franklin R. Allen, was 
adopted, and will be forwarded by the sec- 
retary. Luncheon was served by the women 
of All Souls’ Church. Prospect Hill School 
was visited after the luncheon. In the after- 
noon an address on alliance work was given 
by Mrs. Alice Reynolds Keyes of Concord, 
daughter of the late Rev. Dr. Grindall Rey- 
nolds. Rev. Margaret Bowers Barnard of 
Rowe spoke on “Society and the Poor.” 
The addresses were followed by remarks 
by Rev. John C. Kimball of Greenfield and 
Rev. Richard E. Birks of Deerfield. The 
next meeting will probably be in Florence 
next June. These officers were elected: 
president, Mrs. Mary P. Wells Smith of 
Greenfield; vice-presidents, Mrs. John Mac- 
Duffie of this city, Mrs. Edwin Bannister 
secretary, Mrs. Herbert 
W. Wright of this city; treasurer, Mrs. 
R. T. Prentiss of Holyoke. 


Churches. 


Lynn, Mass.—On Sunday, October 8, was 
celebrated the fortieth anniversary of the 
settlement of Rev. Samuel B. Stewart as min- 
ister of the Unitarian Church in Lynn. At 
the morning service there was a large congre- 
gation. In his sermon, Mr. Stewart said he 
was glad to be able to address them still as 
“My people.” Their kindness in making him 
pastor emeritus was but an expression of 
the happy relations that had always existed 
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between the parish and himself. He would 
not attempt to review the work of those 
forty years: the results were before him. 
Nor would he venture to recall the names 
of those who had been with them, but who 
had passed on; but their memory was 
precious. It had been his privilege to be 
with them in their joys and sorrows, but 
what comfort he had been able to render 
had been returned to him a hundred-fold. He 
could not refrain from taking this the first 
opportunity of thanking them for their lat- 
est generosity. It might be a pleasure to 
them to know, as it was a pleasure to him to 
remember, that the home he now enjoyed at 
Ballston Spa was their gift. This made 
it doubly precious to his family and himself. 
On Tuesday evening, October 10, Mr. and 
Mrs. Stewart held a reception in the chapel. 
The room was beautifully decorated with 
plants and flowers. A very large number 
of friends and ministers took this opportunity 
of meeting Mr. and Mrs. Stewart, and a very 
delightful evening was spent. Selections of 
music were given by Mrs. Louise Bruce 
Brooks. 


Second Congregational Society, Rev. Albert 
Lazenby: At the first meeting of the Lynn 
Branch Alliance, October 2, Rev. B. R. 
Bulkeley gave an account of the recent 
meeting of the National Conference, draw- 
ing some lessons therefrom. 


NEWBURYPORT, MAss.—First Religious So- 
ciety, Mr. Lawrence Hayward, late of the 
Harvard Divinity School, has accepted a call 
from this ancient parish and will be ordained 
next month. Mr. Hayward is the son of 
our minister at Marlboro, Mass. 


SupBuRY, Mass.—First Congregational 
Society, Rev. Ida C. Hultin: The Sudbury 
Branch Alliance held a successful sale in the 
church vestry during the afternoon and even- 
ing of October 12. Visiting friends from all 
the towns between Sudbury and Boston 
helped swell the numbers and the receipts. 
The ‘‘Wayside Inn” calendars, which were 
the especial feature of the sale, were generally 
admired. During the past three years the 
Alliance, with the help of the South Middle- 
sex Alliance, has increased the length of the 
preaching period from four months to eight 
months the present year. Rev. Ida C. Hul- 
tin, who has supplied the pulpit during these 
years, is now a resident of the town. The 
prospects of extending the preaching period 
yet further seem excellent. 
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FOR GOVERNOR 
CHARLES W. BARTLETT 


His Election will convince Congress that Massachusetts is in Earnest 
in its Demand for Free Hides, Coal, Iron Ore, Lumber, and Wood Pulp 


Charles W. Bartlett, citizen, soldier, advocate, was 
born in Boston Aug. 12,1845. His parents removed 
to East Cambridge a few years later, where he at- 
tended the public schools. At the age of eleven he 
was a pupil of the Putnam Grammar School and 
much interested in his studies; but he was com- 
pelled to give up his school, and go with his parents, 
who removed to a farm in the town of Lee, N.H 
where the educational advantages were not equal to 
those of Cambridge. * : 

However, the boy was possessed with a desire to 
secure an education, and what time could be spared 
from the many duties he found to perform upon a 
rocky farm, he attended the district school of Lee. 
There are still living in New Hampshire 
quite a number of people who knew Gen. 
Bartlett at this period of his career, and 
who tell with pride of the efforts of a 
dutiful son to aid his parents in getting a 
living on a rented farm, while at the same 
time striving to secure an education. It is 
related by one who knows the early life of 
Gen. Bartlett that he was an omnivorous 
reader, devoting the long winter evenings 
after the farm work was completed to care- 
ful study and reading of such books ashe 
could secure. It was in that New Hamp- 
shire home, devoid of everything but the 
barest necessities, that the successful ad- 
vocate of to-day grounded himself in the 
rudiments of law and history. He was a 

ood farmer and a good student, and the 
fabits of early life imposed upon him by a 
lack of weenie and opportunity make him 
thorough in all he 
open, and honest. : 

Determined to secure an education, op- 
portunity came to attend for two short 
terms a small academy at Andover, N.H. 
While enjoying this (to him) great privi- 
lege of attending an academy, he continued 
his stwlics in private. It was his great 
good fortune at this time to form the ac- 
quaintance of Jeremiah Smith, at present 
a professor at the Harvard Law School. 
Prof. Smith had graduated from Harvard, 
and was living at the Hale farm, near the 
home of Mr. Bartlett. He interested him- 
self in the Bartlett boy, encouraged him to 
study, and aided him inemany ways, par- 
ticularly by hearing him recite the lessons. 
learned. a 

The pinch of poverty was unceasing, 
however, and as the season grew more suit- 
able for farming than for study, young 
Bartlett was compelled to relinquish his 
studies and go to work as a bread winner. 
He worked as a laborer in a crew that 
travelled about the State compressing hay 
into bales. This was hard work, and the 
hours were from daylight to dark; but two 
months of such labor enabled him to accu- 
mulate money with which to assist in his 
education. 

At the breaking out of the war he was 
about sixteen years of age, and he was ex- 
tremely anxious to join his schoolboy com- 
rades and enlist; but, being an only son, 
he could not secure the consent of his pa- 
rents, and at this time could not go to the 
front. Later, however, he secured the con- 
sent of his father, and he promptly left the 
New Hampshire home, went to Boston, and en- 
listed as a private in Company A, 5th Massachusetts 
Regiment. He served his term of service, and was 
mustered out in November, 1864. 

When he returned home from the war, he resumed 
his studies at the academy at Andover, N.H., where 
some boyish prank brought him into conflict with 
the academy authorities, which resulted in his leaving 
the school. With a determination characteristic of 
the man, the boy was more than ever desirous of se- 
curing an education, and without saying a word to 
any one, he went to Dartmouth College, and there 
took the entrance examinations. One of the man 
branches in which he was examined he never studied, 
but it was here that his great reading and retentive 
memory came to his aid, and not only in this par- 
ticular branch, but in all others, he successfully 


does, perfectly frank, 


passed the examination. He learned in the month 
of June of his success with his examinations. Then 
arose the momentous problem of providing the neces- 
sary money to defray his expenses. Inspired with 
a worthy ambition, he sought work to earn the 
money. The best thing obtainable was employment 
as a laborer with a bridge builder. He accepted the 
opportunity gladly, and was put to work with other 
men at the dangerous work of building a cofferdam. 
He continued in the employ of the bridge builder 
until the college year opened in September. With 


the money thus earned young Bartlett entered Dart- 
mouth College, and managed to get along until the 
winter vacation came. 


In those days it was customary to permit deserv- 
ing students to leave college to teach for brief periods 
country schools throughout New England. Avail- 
ing himself of the opportunity to replenish his de- 
pleted funds, he went to Truro, Mass., and there in 
that section of the old Cape Cod town known as 
Hogsback, young Bartlett made his first appearance 
as a school teacher. He was successful in his teach- 
ing, and with the money accumulated he went back 
te Dartmouth College for the spring term. 3 

After completing his studies at college that spring 
he went into the hay fields as a laborer, and followed 
the harvest from the lowlands to the uplands. With 
the money earned he went to college for the fall 
term, later returning to Cape Cod to teach a brief 
term at Wellfleet. This was a rather peculiar school, 
in that it was made up principally of those healthy 


young Cape Codders who passed most of the year in 
deep sea fishing, returning home for a brief period 
in winter. There were between fifty and sixty of 
them, and they were a studious, well-behaved lot, 
and seemed to realize that it was important that they 
should make the most of their scant educational 
opportunities. 

From Wellfleet Bartlett returned to college for 
another term, when an urgent request came for a 
teacher to take charge of a school in which the pupils 
had been running things to suit themselves. The 
president of the college sent word that he had two 
men, either of whom was capable of undertaking the 
task. One of them was Gen. Bartlett, and the other 
was Judge Maynard, now of the Superior 
Court of Massachusetts. Gen. Bartlett was 
sent out to take charge of the school, and, 
asin almost all his undertakings, he was 
successful. This school was at South Gard- 
es Mass. Later he again taught at Well- 

eet. 

While in college Gen. Bartlett was a 
member of the D. K. E. fraternity. After 
he graduated from college in the class of 
’69, he received a proposition to teach the 
high school at Salmon Falls, N.H. There 
had been considerable trouble, and one 
term had been broken up. He took charge 
of the school, and taught it peaceably. 

In the meantime at every opportunity he 
had been studying law, and soon after 
completing his batloss course he entered 
the Albany, N.Y., law school. He com- 
pleted the course, and was admitted to the 
bar of New York in 1871. 

Gen. Bartlett returned to his New Hamp- 
shire home and entered into a law partner- 
ship with Samuel M. Wheeler of Dover, N.H. 
He remained there two years, and then 
started for New York City by way of Bos- 
ton. When he arrived in Boston he met 
a friend with whom he had business tran- 
sactions in New Hampshire, who wanted 
him to take charge of some legal matters 
in Boston, Gen. Bartlett demurred, say- 
ing he had no office or facilities for work, 
and was on his way to New York. He 
was induced to call at the office of N. B. 
Bryant, an attorney, and explain the sit- 
uation to him. Mr. Bryant very gener- 
ously gave Gen. Bartlett a desk in his office, 
and invited him to remain just as long 
as he wished. The result was that Gen. 
Bartlett occupied that desk for thirteen 
years. 

Gen. Bartlett is the senior member of the 
firm of Bartlett & Anderson, one of the 
most prominent and successful law firms of 
Boston. He is a past commander of John 
A. Andrew Post 15, G. A. R., and resideg in 
Dorchester with his wife. He has been a 
member of the Suffolk County Bar Associa- 
tion since it was founded, and is a member 
of the Curtis Club, the Taylor Club, and the 
New Hampshire Club, and is president of 
the Dartmouth Educational Association 
and a member of other Dartmouth alumni 
associations. He is a man of simple habits, 
loves horses, baseball, football; but his 
greatest enjoyment he secures from his 
home life. 

Gen. Charles W. Bartlett is an ideal man 
for the honorable position of Governor of this Com- 
monwealth. He is scrupulously honest and fear- 
less. He would represent in the executive office the 
interests of the whole people. Special interests ask- 
ing favors at the expense of the people would receive 
no consideration. He is an advocate of reciprocal 
trade duties with all countries, and with Canada in 
particular. He believes in a revision of the tariff to 
meet the requirements of the welfare of our New 
England industries. He has the confidence of the 
business interests, is trusted by the farmer, and the 
workingmen will find in him a true friend. 

Voters of Massachusetts are urged to cast their 
ballot for Charles W. Bartlett, and thus emphasize 
the appeal to Congress for relief from the tariff bur- 
den which threatens to crush the life out of indus- 
trial New England. f 


«« For the benefit of Massachusetts industries, I believe that Congress should place upon the free list hides, coal, iron ore, lum- 
ber, and wood pulp, and that duties upon manufactured and other articles be reduced wherever possible. 1 am also convinced 
that reciprocal trade treaties should be made by this country with Canada and other nations.’’— CHARLES W. BARTLETT. 
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Pleasantries. 


Col. John H. George, of Concord, N.H., 
was an aggressive Democrat and a popular 
speaker. Once while waiting at a railroad 
station he met a farmer who was an old 
acquaintance. The farmer said, ‘How is it 
that you retain your youthful appearance?” 
to which Col. George replied facetiously, 
“J drink New England rum and vote the 
Democratic ticket.’”’ ‘Yes, I see: one pizen 
neutralizes t’other,’”’ said the farmer. 


Evelyn is very cowardly, and her father 
decided to have a serious talk with his little 
daughter. ‘Papa,’ she said at the close of 
his lecture, ‘when you see a cow, ain’t you 
‘fraid?” “No, certainly not, Evelyn.” 
“When you see a bumblebee, ain’t you 
*fraid?” “No!” with scorn. “Ain’t you 
*fraid when it thunders?’ ‘No!’ with 
laughter. “Oh, you silly, silly child!’ 
“Papa,” said Evelyn solemnly, “‘ain’t you 
*fraid of nothin’ in the world but mamma?” 
Short Stories. 


The Herald tells the following story about 
Prof. Briggs: When Dean of Harvard Col- 
lege he was frequently so absorbed as to 
have to be reminded of his meals. On one 
occasion he left his office, fastening on the 
door a note which read, ‘‘Out, will return at 
11.30.” Finishing his business earlier than 
usual, the dean, still reflecting on his recent 
interview, found himself at eleven o’clock 
before his own door. He read the note and 
settled himself comfortably on the steps to 
pass the half hour away. 


One of the Vanderbilts out automobiling 
recently, after running over a dog, turned 
back to see what damage had been done. 
He found an old farmer gazing sorrowfully 
at the remains. Vanderbilt took out his 
pocketbook, gave the farmer a $50 bill, and 
asked him if that would repay him for the 
loss of the dog. The farmer said ‘‘yes,’’ and 
the car started and was soon lost to view. 
The farmer stood beside the remains for 
some few minutes, and then, scratching his 
head, said in an undertone, “Wonder who 
that dog belonged to?’ 


Artemas Ward was on a little ‘“‘one-horse’”’ 
railroad line, and, as the train crept from 
station to station, he beckoned to the con- 
ductor. ‘Say, conductor,’ he drawled, ‘‘do 
you mind if I give you a little advice?” 
“Well, what is it?” gruffly. ‘Seems to me,” 
continued Ward, “it would be safer to take 
the cowcatcher off the engine and hitch it 
to the end of the rear car.”’ ‘What for?” 
“Well, I’ve been thinking it over,” said 
Ward, ‘“‘and I don’t see what’s to prevent 
one of them cows out there from coming into 
the car and biting the passengers.’’—Harper’s 
Weekly. 


“General,” said a stranger, “don’t you 
remember how you saved my life at the 
battle of the Wilderness?” ‘The general at 
once became interested, and he called a 
group of comrades over to listen, saying: 
“I saved this man’s life once. How was it 
done, old comrade?” “It was this way,” 
was the response. ‘‘We were on a hill, and 
the enemy advanced steadily toward our 
intrenchments. A veritable hail of fire 
swept our position. Suddenly you turned” 
—here the auditors were absorbed and ex- 
cited—‘‘and ran, and I ran after you. I 
think if you hadn’t shown the example, I 
would have been killed that day.’ 
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SETS 


51 WASHINGTON:SE 
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Church Organs 


LATEST IMPROVEMENTS 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
LOUISVILLE ST.LOUIS 


HASTINGS, MASS. 
P.O. Kendal Green, Mass. 


BOSTON 
CHICAGO 


Main Office & Works 


H OOK- 


ASTINGS Co. 
FAIR PRICES 


ESTABLISHED 1827 ALL SIZES 


uRRUCGS 


Properly and Thoroughly Repaired, 
Cleansed, Disinfected, Straightened, 
and Packed Moth-proof at the 
ARMENIAN RUC & CARPET 
RENOVATIRG WORKS 
Oldest in New England. 


15 Temple Place ‘zi2blished 58s 


Tel. 1211-2 Oxford 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


IASSE DO, JANA; GOS vcs scswceelecos vasumee 8,324,422. 
PrABILtiEs Sh RURAL Shears re eae | 
$3,686,126.25 


Liberal contracts to men of integrity and energy, with 
or without experience, to act as agents in Massachu- 
setts. Apply to Home Office Agency, Room 5, No. 87 
Milk Street. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-President. 


F. TRULL, Secretary. 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec’y. 
Educational, 
The Misses Allen. yetinovs edicien 
MR. NATH’L T. 


ALLEN, will reopen their School for Girls, 
SEPTEMBER 27, 1905. Address 


The MISSES ALLEN, West Newton, Mass. 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL 


GREENFIELD, MASS, 
Established in 1869. 
Miss CAROLINE R. CLARK, Principal. 


FOR 
GIRLS 


(28) [OCTOBER 26 1905 


The 


MacDuffie School 


FOR GIRLS. 
Springfield Massachusetts 


One of the pleasantest and most homelike 
schools in New England. Limited to thirty 
girls. Modern and complete in its equipment. 
The marked feature of the school is its individ- 
ual care of pupils physically and intellectually. 
The girls are given an outdoor life, a college 
preparation, or a general education. 

The climate is more equable than on the coast, 
and the absence of raw east winds makes it 
desirable for girls with a tendency to colds and 
throat troubles. 

The school Year Book, details of courses, etc., 
with photographs of the picturesque buildings 
and grounds will be sent on application. 
Address Box 1711. 


Principals: John MacDuffie, Ph.D. 
Mrs. John MacDuftie, A.B. 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 


Trains men and women for the Present Day 
Ministry. No Doctrinal Tests. For 
catalogue address the President, 

F. 0. SOUTHWORTH. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
- ROR BOYS . 
Elementary and advanced classes. 
teaching. Scholarships. 
F. B. KNAPP, S.B., Duxbury, Mass, 


ROCK RIDGE SCHOOL 
For Boys. Locationhighanddry. Laboratories. Shep 
for Mechanic Arts. Strong teachers. Earnest boys. 
new gymnasium with swimming pool. Fits for College, 
Scientific School, and Business. Illustrated Lave sent 
free. Please address Dr. G@ R. WHITE, Prin., 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


Dewey Correspondence School 


Practical instruction and training in the law of mental 
and spiritual supremacy, healing, telepathy, etc. 2 cent 
stamp brings circular. 334 West 124th St., New York City 
aS nn Se 


A PRIVATE SANITARIUM 


Has been opened by Dr. Harriet L. Harrington, at 
20 Monadnock Street, Dorchester. Number limited. 
Medical cases, invalids, or elderly persons cared for. 


“Messiah Pulpit” 


1905-1906 
Succeeding ‘‘ Unity Pulpit ’’ 


Individual 


The publication of Mr. Savage’s Sermons has been 
resumed, and will be continued in ‘‘Messiah Pulpit’’ 
through the season, 

Each sermon will be issued in neat pamphlet form dur- 
ing the week following its delivery. 

Subscription price, $x.50 for the series ; single sermons, 


5 cents. 
NOW READY: 


1. Religion: Its Changing Forms and its Eter- 
nal Essence. 

“Mind the Light.’’ 

The Geneva Council. 

The Way to God, 

The Federation of Churches—and the Uni- 
tarians. 


(By Robert Collyer.) 


ae ey 


Send for a specimen copy. 


Subscriptions and orders for back numbers or current 
series should be sent to 


Reference, Rev. E, E. Hale, D.D. | Geo, H, Ellis Co., Publishers, 272 Congress St., Boston, 


104 East 20th Street, New York 


ra Canoe 


ARPETS 


ATMANU- JOHN 
FACTURERS' 
658 


PRICES. 


H. Pray & Sons Co., 


CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY, 


WASNMINCTON ST., 
OPP. BOYLSTON ST. 


BOSTON. 


